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The only Lasting Pleasure in this Life is 


CONTEMPLATION. 


A SMILE.—The cloud must be dark, or the cup very bitter, that a Smile 
(of Love) cannot enter or sweeten. 


“When Love speaks, the voice of all the gods yy oHE BATTLE OF THIS LI 
kes h ith the h Ky > RE, 
makes heaven drowsy with the "ake. I ENO’S ‘FRUIT 8S - 


I, 

AN IMPERATIVE YGIENIC 
NEED, or Necessary Adjunct; they keep the blood 
pure, prevent fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, 
and remove the injurious effects arising from stimulants 
and narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. 
By natural means they thus restore the nervous system 
to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger 
of poisoned blood and over cerebral activity, nervous- 
ness, irritability, worry, &c. 


PALPITATION OF THE HEART, 
caused by Liver Derangement and Indigestion, 
frequently called (or mistaken for) HEART D1sEAsE.— 
‘On the 14th April I purchased a bottle of your “FRUIT 
SALT,” not feeling very well at the time, and it had an 
effect that I never anticipated when I bought it. I had 
suffered, more or less, since the year 1841, from Palpi- 
tation of the Heart, but very badly during the last few 
years. The least thing would produce it during the day, 
and at night my sleep was very much disturbed. Strange 
to say, after the first dose of “ FRUIT SALT,” palpita- 
tions suddenly ceased, and have not since returned. Out 
of gratitude for the benefit which I have received, I have 
recommended it to all my friends both in London and 
Yarmouth ; at the same time, I feel it a duty to state 
the above facts, of which you can make whatever use 
you please.—I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, TRUTH.’ 











‘6 EALTH IS THE GREATEST OF 

ALL POSSESSIONS, and ’tis a maxim 
with me that a Hale Cobbler is a better man than a Sick 
King.’—BickerstTaFF. A natural way of restoring or 
preserving health. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is 
@ pleasant beverage, both cooling, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating. 


AUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that 

the capsule is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ 

Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imita- 
tion. Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
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“VEGETABLE MOTO.”’—Fun. 


BXo's ‘VEGETABLE MOTO.’ (A Stomach or Liver Pill.)—This is as simple and natural in its 

action as tomato, yet as superior to mineral or vegetable mercury (Podophyllin) as vaseline and glycerine 
are to the ordinary greasy compounds. It is a pure vegetable extract, simple, patural, and certain hepatic (liver) 
stimulant, or as a laxative, stomachic, blood, brain, nerve, bile, or liver tonic. It will be found everything y - 
could wish for, creating and sustaining a natural action of the stomach, bowels, and biliary secretions, &e., ws 
(when necessary) in conjunction with ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is invaluable. In Indigestion, Biliousness, ° ic 
Headache, Giddiness, Gout, Rheumatism, Female Ailments, Suppressed Secretions, &c., Head A ffections, a 
ness, Sleeplessness from liver derangement, Flatulence, Wind on the Stomach, at the commencement of Coughs 
and Colds, Blood Poisons and their kindred evils are prevented and cured by their use. 


GENTLEMAN WRITES : ‘December 27th, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of the value 

of the “ VEGETABLE MOTO,” I unhesitatingly recommend their use in preference to any other medicine, 
more particularly in bilious attacks ; their action is so gentle and yet so effective, that nothing equals them ~ 
my opinion. THEY HAVE NEVER FAILED to give the wished-for rlief. I take them at any hour, and frequent y 
in conjunction with a small glass of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.”—Yours gratefully,—ONE wHO Kyows. 


ENO’S ‘YEGETABLE MOTO,’ 


Of all Chemists, price 1s. 14d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, POMEROY ST., LONDON, S.E. 











Congman’s Magazine Fiterary and General Advertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. LONGMANS & CO, 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


CAPITAL—AUTHORISED, £2,000,000 ; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, bes, 000. 
LONDON: 40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. EDINBURGH: 23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 

Colombo. Kandy. Mauritius. Paris. Singapore. 

Galle. Kobé (Hiogo). \° San Francisco. Sydney 

Hong Kong. Madras. Seychelles, Weeetame. 

Calcutta. Jaffna. Mahé. . Shanghai. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
At 3, 4, and 5 months’ notice, 3 per cent. per annum. "At ( to 1¢monthe’ notice, 44 a a. se annum. 
At 6,7, and 8 months’ 4 At 3, 5, or 7 ye 
Interest paid half-y early, in London—3lst March and oth | September. 
in Scotland—1ith May and 11th November. 








Current Accounts opened ond Cheque Books supplied. Interest at 2} per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £10. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions drawn, insurance 
premiums, subscriptions, and other periodical payments made at a uniform commission of } i per cent. Securities bought, sold, 
and received fur safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and dividends collected at a uniform commission of $ per 

. Drafts issued upon the Bank’ 8 Eastern Branches at current rates, free of commission. Bills collected or negotiated, and 

description of exch 





baggage and agency department has lately been added for the convenience of Eastern constituents. 
The fu hillest information can be obtained by application at any of the Branches and Ageneies, or at the Head Office. 


GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


On SALE, with 25 per cent. 

discount for cash, or 15s. per 

9 month on Three Years’ Hire 

B System; Second-hand, on Three 

Years’ System, 10s. 6d. per 
month. 


PILANOSD| cals SEs s oo. 


42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


A LUAURY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH corre 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 6 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingiem and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 lb., in tins, for 2/4, 


BARBER & COMPANY, 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, wW. 

61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. 

102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 
93 Market Street, Manchester; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham ; 
104 Fishergate. Preston ; and 1 Chureh Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
Liverpool; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of a Road and Robertson Street. 
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COMPLETION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 


Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of LORD RAGLAN. 
By A. W. KINGLAKE. 


Vout. VII—FROM THE MORROW OF INKERMAN TO THE FALL OF CANROBERT. 


Vou. VIIL—FROM THE OPENING OF PELISSIER’S COMMAND TO THE DEATH 
OF LORD RAGLAN. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. Demy 8vo, 28s. 








SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


WORLD.—‘ The Crimean war furnished a great writer with a splendid theme, and the campaign, with its 
matchless blunders and gigantic mistakes, its lost opportunities and wasted achievements, will live for ever in 
the glowing pages of Kinglake. With volumes seven and eight the great prose epic is now completed, and the 
world is enriched with another Iliad, telling of another great siege, with Homer's picturesqueness and vigour.’ 


ATHEN£ZUM.—‘The difficulty of writing contemporary history is proverbially great, but among the few 
brilliant examples of this difficult branch of literature Mr. Kinglake’s book will take high rank,as “ Eothen ” does 
amcng books of travel; and the venerable author may be congratulated on having given the finishing touches to 
the labour of years. Age bas not impaired the vivacity of his style.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—‘ His vigour and animation of expression, his peculiar knowledge of the events he relates, and 
his wonderful skill in arranging them into a dramatic sequence and coherence, will give the non-military readers 
a much clearer notion of what war really is, than any other book written in modern times, not excepting even 
Napier's masterly achievement in this department of literature...... This work of a life is a high achievement, a 
manly endeavour to reveal the truth of history, a stately ornament to English letters, and a noble tribute toa 
memory worthy of all honour.’ 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—‘ There is everywhere the flash of the old brilliancy, the enthusiasm of a master 
conscious of his strength, and rejoicing in its exercise.’ 

SPECTATOR.—‘ Mr. Kinglake’s style seems to us as clear and attractive as ever. There is much of the 
present volume which would be of thrilling interest if it were mere romance. Much of it has never been told 
before.’ 

TIMES.—‘ Mr. Kinglake’s volumes, as they appeared at irregular intervals, have always excited the interest 
of the public, as they have commanded the attention of soldiers and strategists......The brilliant author of 
“ EKothen ” is a master of picturesque style.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE: as Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. New Edition, Illustrated, with 
Portrait and Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LEGAL AND OTHER LYRICS. By the late Grorce Ovurram. 
A New Edition with Explanatory Notes. Edited by J. H. Stoppart, LL.D. Fep. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 

SECOND EDITION. 


HALF A CENTURY; or, Changes in Men and Manners. By ALex. 


INNES SHAND, Author of ‘Letters from West Ireland,’ ‘Fortune’s Wheel,’ &c. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


INSULINDE: Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. By Mrs. H. O. ForBEs, Post 8vo. with a Map, 8s. 6d. 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a 


Rolling Stone. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Piccadilly,’ ‘ Altiora Peto,’ 
‘Haifa,’ kc. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS, Beirothed and Free. 


By Lady BELLAIRS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE WRONG ROAD; By Hook or Crook. By Major Arraur 


GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘ Fast and Loose,’ ‘ Locked Up,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
IN PREPARATION. 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


TO BE ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 








‘A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.’—T7HE TIMES, 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Just published, price 15s, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
VOLUME XIII. (CRAIK—DAMER), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
VOLUME XIV. will be issued on March 26, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER, 


NOTICE —The price of eack Volume of ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ is now 
raised from 12s. 6d. to 15s, in Cloth, and from 18s, to 20s, in Half-Morvcco. This alteration in price is made 
necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the original estimate. The error tn the calculation may 
perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour 
involved in its accuray and completeness. 

Jt may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of the work has been published, and 
considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their 


original expectation that ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ would be completed in about 
Fifty Volumes, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s, 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 
THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; and A LECTURE ON CHARITY AND 
HUMOUR. 1 vol. 
*,* This Edition, which comprises 27 volumes, will be completed by the publication, on February 25, of the 


volume containing DENIS DUVAL; and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. 
A list of the 27 volumes wili be sent on application. 





IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, ETC. 
Just published. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MORE T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, Author of ‘ Tantler’s Sister,’ ‘T Leaves,’ &c. 
‘ Another volume of deliciously droll stories. THE SCOTSMAN, 
‘These humorous papers are well adapted to public or private recitation. MORNING Post. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD CABLE. 


By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH,’ ‘JOHN HERRING,’ 
‘COURT ROYAL,’ ‘THE GAVEROCKS,’ &c. 


Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward, post free on application, a 


CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of WORKS by the 
most Popular Writers. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 














Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s Announcements. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, The Bow of 


Ulysses. By JAMES A. FROUDE, With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
1 vol. 8vo. 18s. [ Ready. 
RE-ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV. 
KING WILLIAM IV. and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the late CHARLEs C. F. GREVILLE, 
Esq. Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, C.B. D.C.L. 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vol.1. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
[ Ready. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. By the late Fiuermine 
JENKIN, F.R.S. LL.D. Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh, 
Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. and J. A. Ewi1ne, F.R.S. With Memoir by Roserr 


LoUIs STEVENSON, and Facsimiles of Drawings by FLEEMING JENKIN, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
[| Ready. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR STRATFORD 
CANNING, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe,.K.G. G.C.B. D.C.L. LL.D. &c. From 
his Private and Official Papers. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With 3 Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘ Philip van Artevelde.’ Edited by Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 1 vol. 8vo, 
[In preparation. 


THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN; or, A Journey in Manchuria, 
with an Account of the History, Administration, and Religion of that Province. By 
H. E. M. JAMES, of Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service. With Illustrations and a 
Map. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. [In the press. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: a Practical’ Manual of Telescopic 
Research in all Latitudes, adapted to the Powers of Moderate Instruments. Edited 
by JoHN A. WESTWOOD OLIVER, with the assistance of T. W. BACKHOUSE, F R.A.5.; 
S. W. BurnuaMm, M.A. F.R.A.S.; J. RAND CAPRON, F.R.A.S.; W. F. DENNING, 
F.R.A.S. and others. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


MODERN THEORIES OF CHEMISTRY. By Professor Lornar 
MEYER. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German by P. PHILLIPS BEDsoy, 
D.Sc. (Lond.) B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of Science; 
and W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.8. Professor of Chemistry, Firth 
College, Sheffield. 8vo. 18s. [ Ready. 


NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. Compiled by 
Staff-Commander W. R. MARTIN, R.N. Instructor in Surveying, Navigation, and 
Compass Adjustment ; Lecturer on Meteorology at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
Sanctioned for use in the Royal Navy by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
Royal 8vo. 18s. [In the press. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
PRACTICALLY TAUGHT, by a New Method. By ROBERT GALLOwAy, M.R.LA. 
F.C.S. Honorary Member of the Chemical Society of the Lehigh University, U.S. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [In the press. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By R. J. Harvey 
Gipson, M.A. F.R.S.E.{Lecturer on Botany in University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 

(In the press. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY, delivered before 
the Society of Arts. By GrorGE Fores, M.A. F.R.S. (L. & E.) F.R.A.S. M.S.T.E. 
and E.Assoc.Inst.C.E. Crown 8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 


PUBLIC DEBTS: an Essay on the Science of Finance. By Henry C. 
ADAMS, Ph.D. of the University of Michigan, and Cornell University. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 




















































Londoa: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 










RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST, 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES OF SIR 
DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.S8.1., C.B. Edited by his Daughter, ETHEL ForsyTH. 
In demy 8vo. with Portrait on Steel, and Map, 12s, 6d. 


THE LAST OF THE. VALOIS; and the Accession of 


Henry of Navarre, 1559-1610. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON. In 
2 vols. Large crown 8vo, with Portraits on Steel, 24s. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


By W. P. Frit, R.A. Third Edition, In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. with two Portraits, 30s. 


WHAT I REMEMBER. By Tuomas Apotpnus TROLLOPE. 


Second Edition. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, 


KING OF FRANCE. By Jutia Parpog. A New Edition. In3 vols, Demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations on Steel, and voluminous Index, 42s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS HELENE DE LIGNE. 


From the French of LuctEN PEREY, by LAURA ENnsoR. In 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 24s, 


WORD PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS WRITERS from 


the pages of Contemporary Authors. Edited by MABEL E, WoTTOoN. In large 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
HIS COUSIN BETTY. By F. M. Pearp, Author of ‘Near 


Neighbours.’ In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


YOUNG MISTLEY: a New Novel. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. Muserave, Author of ‘Astrea.’ In 


3 vols, Crown 8vo. 


WHITEPATCH: a Romance for Quiet People. In 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


Wublishers in Ordinary fo Ser Wlajesty fhe Queen. 
B 











Mr. MURRAY'S GUIDES to WINTER RETREATS, 


FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine and Loire, Touraine, 


Bordeaux, Biarritz, Pau, and The Pyrenees, Maps. 7s. td. 


FRANCE, Part II.: Central and Southern France, Auvergne, Provence, 


Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, Toulon, Hyeres, Cannes, Nice, Mentone. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SWITZERLAND, The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Davos, &e. The 


Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. Maps and Plans, in Two Parts. Post 8vo. 10s. 


NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, The Italian Lakes, Brescia, Verona, 


Mantua, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Ravenna, Genoa, The Riviera, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s, 


CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, Umbria, The Marches, 


and the late Patrimony of St. Peter. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Newand thoroughly Revised Edition. 


Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. Just ont. 


SOUTH ITALY, Naples and its Environs, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 


Vesuvius ; Sorrento; Capri, &c.; Brindisi, &c. Maps and Plans, 10s, 


MEDITERRANEAN: Forming a Complete Guide to its Principal 


Islands, Cities, Seaports, Harbours, &c, Second Edition, Revised. With 50 Maps and Plans, Post 8vo. 20s. 


ALGERIA AND TUNIS, Algiers, Constantine, Oran, The Atlas 


Range, &c. A New Edition. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo, 10s, 


SPAIN, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, 


Estremadura, Andalusie, Ronda, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic 
Islands, &c. &c. New Edition. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. Just out. 


PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Madeira, The Azores, The Canary 


Islands, &c. &c. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with Mays and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. Just out. 


GREECE, The Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, Athens, The Pelopon- 


nesus, The Islands of the A!gean Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps, Plans, and Views, Post 8vo. 


EGYPT, The Course of the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, 


Cairo, The Pyramids and Thebes, The Suez Canal, The Peninsula of Sinai, The Oases, Tne Fyoom, &c. 
New Edition. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. Just out. 


HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, The Syrian Deserts, Jeru- 


salem, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 20s, 


INDIA. 


With Maps, complete in 4 vols. post 8vo. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS AND 
RESIDENTS IN BRITISH INDIA. By E. B. Eastwick, O.B., F.R 
I. BOMBAY. Map. 15s. Il. MADRAS. Map. 15s. III. BENGAL, SURMAR, N.W. PROVINCES, &c. 
Map. 20s. IV. THE PANJAB. Maps. lis. 


COMPANIONS TO THE HAN DBOOKS. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, 


and German. A small oblong volume bound in leather, 16mo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and 


Italian. New and Revised Edition. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER THE CASSARS. By Ws. Ratrx 


Ince, M.A., Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 


THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—tThe Italian Schools. Based 


on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. A New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Sir A. Henry Layarop, G.C.B. With nearly 260 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 30s, 


THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—The German, Flemish, and 


Dutch Schools. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Third Edition, Revised. By J. A. Crowk. With 60 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s Announcements. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 

*,* On March 1, 1888, will appear the First Part of a Treatise on Astronomy, to be completed in twelve 
monthly parts and a supplementary section. In each there will be sixty-four pages, imperial octavo, many cuts, 
and two plates, or one large folding plate. The price of each part will be 2s. 6d.; that of the supplementary 
section, containing tables, index, and preface, 1s. The price of the complete work, in cloth, 36s. 

*,* Complete Prospectus will be sent on application, 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS and THE HOME OF THE 





ARYAS. By F. Max MULLER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 
GREEK, the LANGUAGE OF CHRIST and HIS APOSTLES. 
By ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D. 8vo. 18s. [ Ready. 


THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


sy DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of ‘A System of Psychology’ &e. 8vo. 


[In the press. 
ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC, &c. By Sir GEORGE MACFARREN. §&vo. [In the press. 
THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Account of Evolution. By 


EDWARD CLOpD, Author of ‘The Childhood of the World’ &c. With 77 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. [In a few days. 


THE TESTING OF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
Embracing the Description of Testing Machinery and Apparatus auxiliary to 
Mechanical Testing, and an Account of the most Important Researches on the 
Strength of Materials, By WILLIAM CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S. M.1L.C.E. 8vo. 18s. 

[Zn the press. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 
AND ITALY. By JosepH and ELIzABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With Map ana 
numerous Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS. Selected by Anprew Lana and BranpEr 


MATTHEWS. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. [Zn the press. 


THE STORY OF GENESIS. By Frances Youncuuspanp, Author of 
‘ The Story of Our Lord.’ [Zn the press. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG; beinga 


Manual of Canine Pathology. By JoHN HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.0. Author 
of ‘ Diseases of the Ox’ &c. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE PIONEERS OF ENGLISH FARMING. By Rotanp E, 


PROTHERO. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [In the press. 


MARAHUNA: a Romance. By H. B. Marriorr Watson, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
[In the press. 


THE ISLAND: AN ADVENTURE OF A PERSON OF 


QUALITY. A Novel. By RicHARD WHITEING. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Jn the press. 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


Author of ‘ Savouries 4 la Mode’ and ‘ Entrées a la Mode.’ 


OYSTERS A LA MODE; or, The Oyster, | SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH ALA 





and over 100 Ways of Cooking it, to which are added MODE, Fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d. boards. (Ready. 
a few Recipes for Cooking all kinds of Shellfish | SWEETS A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, 
Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. boards. (Ready. ls. Gd. boards, [Nearly ready. 





EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE CHURCH and the EASTERN | THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
EMPIRE. By Rev, H. F. Tozer,M.A, (Ready. H. M. GwaArkIn, M.A, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


[Jn the press. 














THE CAVENDISH LIBRARY. 





Printed on superfine paper. A Series of Standard Words, untioraly bound, in large ‘crown 
8vo. gilt, uncut, price 3s. 6d. per volume. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Edited by 
CHARLES KnicutT, In Four Volumes, with Steel Frontispieces. Each Volume 
contains Extracts from our Great Standard Authors, including MACAULAY, 
THACKERAY, SMOLLETT, ADDISON, DICKENS, CHARLES KINGSLEY, DE QUINCEY, 
MILTON, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, GEORGE ELIOT, ISAAC D’ISRAELI, and others. 


HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. In Four Volumes, 


with Steel Frontispieces. 


Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. | Edited by L. VALENTINE. 
Vol. I. From the Roman Period to the | Vol. Ill. From James I. to William and 
Death of Henry III. Mary. 


Vol. II. From Edward I, to the Death of Vol.IV. From Anne to Victoria. 
Elizabeth. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. By Joun Lornror 


MoTLEY. Complete Edition, in Three Volumes, with Notes, Index, &c. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, 
and in the South of France, from the Year 1807 to the Year 1814. By Major- -General 
W. F. P. NAprer, C.B. Six Volumes, with Notes, Steel Portrait, and 55 Maps and 
Plans. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BESTAMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Selected and Edited by CHARLES Morris. In Four Volumes, containing Extracts 
from the following Authors: L. M. ALcotT, JoHN BuRROUGHS, MARK TWAIN, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, WASHINGTON IRVING, J. R. LoweLL, LONGFELLOw, 
MOTLEY, POE, PRESCOTT, BAYARD TAYLOR, WHITTIER, and others. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 
EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 


Bray. With Frontispiece and full Index. 





Our Catalogue, containing a complete list of ‘The Chandos Classics,’ ‘ The 
Crown Library,’ The Albion Poets, The Lansdowne Poets, The 
Chandos Poets, and other well-known series can be obtained of all booksellers, or 
post-free from 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford Street, London. 


Now READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY, 1888. 








CONTENTS. 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. sai | Love’s Ways .. Henrietta Christian Wright. 
‘rontispicce, Natural Selection— A Romance of Chelsea 
Mendelssohn’s Letters to Moscheles— Village and East Hampton ng In Three Parts. 
(To be concluded in the March Number). With Por- Part II, With Illustrations by Carl Hirschberg. 
traits and “am of nage » ene H. C. Bunner. 
sohkn ee “ cea imate The Law and the Ballot. Joseph 2. Bi 
. ph B, Bishop. 
Ballade of the King’s Way. Voleanoes. With Illustrations. 
ndrew Hussey Allen. N. 8S. Shaler. 
First Harvests—Chapters IV.-VI, (To be | The Last of the Ghosts. With Illus- 
continued.) oe +» FJ, Stimson, trations .. Barrett Wendell. 
Ephemeron .... Afrs. James 7. Fields. | What the Will Effects .. William James. 


as? ae >. a (centers) Upon a Winter Morning saybury Fleming. 
aI 7 
— BH Blashfield and E, W. Blashjield. The Lantern-Bearers Robert Louis Stevenson. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford Street, London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.3 NEW BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. and ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montacur SxHearman. With 
an Introduction by Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C. M.P., and a Contribution on Paper 
Chasing by WALTER RYE. With 6 full-page Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts in 
the Text from Drawings by Stanley Berkeley, and from Instantaneous Photographs 
by G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘ Never previously in the history of athletic sports has the subject been so exhaustively and so fairly 
treated as in this volume.’—SporTING CHRONICLE. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by EDWARD J. STAPLETON. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
‘It is well that these volumes should have been laid before the public...... The newly published correspond- 
ence is made intelligible by notes; from Mr. Stapleton’s pen, in which he shows an exact and full knowledge of 
the men and events of the time.’—SaTurDAY Review. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, Ex-Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. From his Private Correspondence. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 
With Portrait on Steel, engraved by G. J. Stodart, from Photograph. 8vo. 15s. 


SELECTED SPEECHES AND ARGUMENTS OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS BARON O’HAGAN, Edited by GEORGE 
TEELING. With a Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 

‘Even among the brilliant records of Irish oratory some of the speeches will take a very high place.’ 
BIRMINGHAM DAILY Post. 
‘ The publication is a fitting memorial to an Irishman of the highest character and of considerable ability.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By Anprew Lana. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 21s. 


‘Mr. Lang here gathers into orderly sequence the results of long years of study. .. . Readers will be impressed 
by the overwhelming weight of evidence which be marshals in support of his favourite thesis.’—ATHEN2UM, 


ATHOS;; or, the Mountain of the Monks. By Arnuetstan Riney, M.A. 
F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
* To most readers, even to those who know Turkey pretty well, this book will be a revelation.’—Timgs, 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Kirxur. Crown 


8vo. 5s. 
* As a help towards a thorough knowledge of the subject, this book may be strongly recommended......It 
is a sympathic study, but moderate in tone, and altogether an excellent handbook.’—ScoTsMAN, 


VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. By Witt Howirt. 


With 81 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


THE BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. By F. Anstey, Author of 


‘Vice Versi.’ With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s, 6d. cloth. 


COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING: a Manual of Domestic Economy 
for Large and Small Families. By Mrs. HENRY REEVE. With 8 Coloured Ilustra- 
tions and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. Riper Haccarp. With Facsimiles 
of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, 
Blackletter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon Inscribed. Seventh Edition 
(Thirty-siath to Fortieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his Further Adventures 
and Discoveries in company with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart. Commander John Good, 
R.N. and one Umslopogaas. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 20 full-page Illustra- 
tions and 11 Vignettes in the Text, from Drawings by C.H.M. Kerr. Third Edition 
(Twenty-siath to Thirtieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epna Lyatt, 
Author of ‘Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &c. NewEdition (Zwentieth to Twenty-fourth 
Thousand). Fecp. 8vo. ONE SHILLING, sewed. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 

















Messrs. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


J 7" published, fep. ‘ove. price iol, 


DAINTIES, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


By Mrs. H. C. DAVIDSON. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MLLE. MORI’ &c, 
THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU. 
By the Author of ‘ A Child of the Revolution,’ ‘ The Atelier du Lys,’ &. 
With Six Illustrations by W. RALsTon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
* Just the book that might be expected from the author of “ Mdlle. Mori,” and quite in her best manner.’ 
‘A very artistic story.”—SPECTATOR. St. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 
*A very pretty, graceful, and interesting story. Gida is a character who could have been conceived only by 
a writer endowed with a true sympathetic comprehension of the nature of the creative artist.’—ACADEMY. 


NEW STORY BY ISMAY THORN. 
A GOLDEN AGE. 
By the Author of ‘ Pinafore Days,’ ‘ Story of a Secret,’ &c. 
With Six Illustrations by Gorpon Brownk. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
‘There are three small boys and a little girl, all portrayed with admirable fidelity and insight, and, for all 
their wilful little ways, most attractive creatures.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
*A clever study of boy life. The story of the Cornish brotherhood, at once humorous and pathetic, is one of 
the most attractive episodes in a very attractive book.’—GUARDIAN. 


NEW STORY BY L. T. MEADE, 
DADDY’S BOY. 
By the Author of ‘A World of Girls,’ ‘ Scamp and I,’ &c. 
With Eight Illustrations by Laura Trousriper. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The GUARDIAN says :—‘A charming story of child life. Little Sir Ronald is one of the most fascinating of 
the misunderstood child heroes of the day.’ 


* One of the most charming and pathetic tales that we have seen for a long time.’ ——-ATHEN.ZUM, 





London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 





No. 341, JANUARY. Price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
I. MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DE LIGNE, VI. A FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
Il SIDEREAL PHOTOGRAPHY. Vil. KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE 
Ill. THE TITHE QUESTION, CRIMEA. 
IV, JACKSON’S DALMATIA AND THE Vill. THE WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN. 
QUARNERO. IX. BALLANTYNE'S LIFE OF CARTERET. 
V. POLITICAL CLUBS. X. THE BATTLE FOR THE UNION. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 


The FACULTY pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
Supper, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children,’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admizture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened vet weakened with arrowroot, sturch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such miztures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining properties, and is specially adapted for 
early Breakfasts. 


In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 











PREPARED ‘CALIFORNIAN’ BORAX. 


‘The Household Treasure’—Pure Antiseptic 
—Marvellous Purifier—Arrester of Decay— 
Preserver. 
SAFE—AGREEABLE—ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FOR PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC USES. 
Packets ld., 3d., 6d. Recipes, &c., with each. 

Sold by all Grocers and Dealers in Household ices 


Trade Mark Regd. 
“oe Borax Company Seine, Works, Birmingham. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT. (Regd.) 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 78, 76, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON 


(NEAR TOTTENHAM CouRT ROAD AND GOWER STREET STATION). 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, semaseect ETC. 


xi qT 


SERVICE. OCCASIONAL TABLE. 





LUXURIOUS DIVAN EASY CHAIR, 72 * ‘ MATLOCK’ TEA 
52s. 6d. 


In Red, Blue and Gold, Crown Walnut, Mahogany, or 
SUPERIOR -~ EASY CHAIR, Derby Colourings. % —_e 
. ‘ 7 in. by 17 in, 
An immense variety of Easy Chairs on Ber Susive Pessens. by 27 in high, 
Show, from 21s. to 10 Guineas. 40 Pieces, complete, 7s. 11d. 1is. 9d. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, the Best Furnishing Guide extant, Post Free. 





‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Banon Lizsie. 


MAX GREGER'’S ssn: 


Carlowitz is strongly recommended to all who desire to retain or to gain good health. Being of 
perfect purity, and ‘ rich in phosphates’ (vide Baron Liebig’s Report), it is especially valuable as a brain 
tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ 

Max Greger’s Wines are now drawn exclusively from the vineyards of H.I.![. the Archduke Albrecht, 
who has granted the sole concession for the sale of his Highness’s Wines to Max Greger (Limited). 


Constantly prescribed by A 2 \ W T Z 
Eminent Physicians. . 
PRICES FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 
Limi d WINE MERCHANTS TO THE QUEEN, 
MAX GREGER ( te ); 2 Old Bond St., London, W., and 28 King’s Rd., Brighton. 
AWARDED GOLD MEDALS and DISTINCTIONS for MERIT at the Home, Colonial and Continental 
Exhibitions of 1862, 1867, 1869, 1870, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1885. ~ 


s 
PATENT 
For Sale—For HIRE, and on the THREE cyt 
le ee ae tanlos 


YEARS’ SYSTEM. Prices from 35 Guineas. 
EVERY PIANO guaranteed for FIVE YEARS. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20 & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 
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COMMERCIAL 





EDUCATION. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION BOARD. 





The following Books, published by Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., are specially suitable for Candidates preparing 
Sor the Examination to be held in July 1888. 


MATHEMATICS. 
COMMERCIAL MATHEMATICS. 
Edited by the Rev. JoHN HUNTER. Fep. 8vo. 

(In February. 

PartI. COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, in- 

cluding Foreign Weights and Measures, Currencies 
and Exchange, ‘ 

Part Il. ALGEBRA, up to Quadratic Equations 


BEGINNINGS IN BOOK-KEEPING 
FOR COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, By the Rev. 
JouHN Hunver. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Key, fop. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN BOOK- 
KBEFING. By the Rev. JonN HUNTER, 12mo. 
2s. KEY, 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
LONGMAN’S SCHOOL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Greorcs G. CHISHOLM, M.A. With 
61 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY. By GkorGE G. CiIsHoLm, M.A, 
With numerous Maps. 4to.1s.6d. [Jn the press, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In 33 Coloured 
Maps. Imp. 8vo. or imp. 4to. 5s. 


FRENCH. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By ELPHEGE JANAU, Assist.-French 
Master, Christ's Hospital; Assist..Examiner to the 
University of London, [in the Spring. 

GERMAN. 

A HANDY GUIDE TO GERMAN 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, with 
German-English and English-German Glossaries. 
By JoserpH T. DANN, Ph.D. sometime German 
Master in University College School, London. 

(Jn the Spring. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 

THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSO- 
LUTE MONARCHY, 1603-1688. By Mrs. 8. R. 
GARDINER. 94. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CON- 
a from 1689-1784. By JAMES ROWLEY, 

ENGLAND DURING THE AMERI- 
CAN AND EUROPEAN WARS, from 1765-1820, 
By the Rev. 0. W. Tancock. 9d. 

OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
B.c, 55-A.D. 1880. By S. R. Garprxer, LL.D, 
With 67 Woodcuts and 17 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, for the Use of Students preparing for 
the University Local Examinations, &c. By the 
Rev. D. Morris, B.A. With Maps and Woodcuts, 
Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. 


SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. By 
Mank R. WricuT (Hon, Inter. B.Sc. London). With 
160 Diagrams and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





ENGLISH. 
MANUAL OF LETTER-WRITING. 


Containing numerous Models of Letters on Com- 
mercial and other Subjects; with Exercises in 
Epistolary Composition, Rules of Punctuation, 
Explanations of Abbreviated Titles, Commercial 
Terms, &c. By the Rev. JOHN HUNTER. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL PRECIS. Specially 
Adapted to the Requirements of Candidates for 
Examination. By the Rev, JonN HUNTER. Fep, 
8vo. (Jn February, 


SHAKESPEARE’S MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM. With Explanatory and Illus- 
trative Notes, &c. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
HunTER. Fep. 8vo, 1s, 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL 
DRAWING. By S. H. Winter, F.R.AS. 

Parti. The Construction of Scales, the Use of the 
Sector, &c. With Plates, Exercises, and Examination 
Papers. Post 8vo. 5s. 

PakT II, Planes and Solids,&c. With Plates and 
Diagrams. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK ON PRACTICAL, 
SOLID, OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By 
Davip ALLAN Low. Part I. Crown 8vo, 2s, 
Part Il, Crown 8vo. 3s, 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MACHINE 
DRAWING AND DESIGN. By Davip ALLAN 
Low. With 65 lllustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


ELEMENTS of MACHINE DESIGN: 
an Introduction to the Principles which determine 
the Arrangement and Proportion of the Parts of 
Machines, and a Collection of Rules for Machine 
Designs. By W. CAWrHORNE UNWIN, B.Sc, With 

25 Woodcuts. 6s. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, THEO- 
RETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By W. Jaco, 
F.C.S. With 46 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY. Alternative Course. (See Syllabus of 
the Science and Art Department.) By W. Fur- 
NEAUX, F.R.G.S. (Jn the press. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Henry E. 
ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. With 8 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


MECHANICS. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ME- 
CHANICS. With 52 Examples and nearly 500 
Exercises and Examination Questions with Answers, 
and 124 Woodcuts. By Sir Partie Maenvs, B.Sc. 
B.A. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMA- 
TICS. By Sir Pattie MaGnus, B.Sc. B.A. With 


> Diagrams, ls.6d. (To be had also with Answers, 
8.) 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Hyde & Co., London, E.C. 


purzz mupazs MAKERS OF WRITING INKS 
— om. AND SEALING WAX 


Paris, 1867. Of Unsurpassed Errellence. Original Makers 


Paris, 1878. 


London, 1884. of the Bank of England War, ano 
Your Stationer 


will supply. INDIA WAX FOR HOT CLIMATES. 





Children’s Bordered .. 1/2 3 Hemstitched: 
Ladies’ .. .. 3 2/44 5 | Ladies’ .. .. 2/114 
Gents’ .. ms 3/6 8 | Gents’ .. .. 4/11 





POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 


per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11 ; 24 — 
by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114 each, 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dozen. Frilled 
Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Monograms, 


Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroi- 
dered. Samples and Illustrated Price Lists post free 


to any part of the World. 
T A p [ F [| Al E i ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen and H.I. and 


R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 
BELFAST. 


For SALE, HIRE, and on CRAMER’S 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 


j ° 
CRAMER N Exhibition BWodels—Hilver Wledal. 


In American Walnut Cases, from Twenty-five Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from Twenty-eight Guineas, 


Cottages in all Cases, from Forty-six Guineas. 
PIANOS Iron-framed Upright Grands, from Fifty-five Guineas, 
' ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 

































EXTRACT FROM GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. This delicious and 
*The Infant was 
very delicate; our 


PrivaTE LETTER. highly nutritive food 
is distinguished from 

N @d E all others by the ease 

medical adviser or- =) Ky with which it can : 

dered your Food. > oe en rare ae oC aaa secenes 

The result ina short o FOR INFANTS. We 

et fellow gree CHILDREN & INVALIDS 


the little fellow grew \ 
strong and fat, and 
is now in a thriving 
condition—in fact, 
“the flower of the LONDON MEDICAL 
flock.” * RECORD. 
BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. and 5s., by Chemists, &c., Everywhere, or Free by Parcels 
Post, from MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. Paine & F. B. Benger), 7 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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‘Retained when 
all other Foods 
are rejected.—It 
is invaluable.’ 








ASPINALL'S 
ENAMEL. 





COLOURS—EXQUISITE. 
SURFACE—LIKE PORCELAIN. 





FOR 


RENOVATING 





FVERYTHING. 








BEVERY SHADE OF 


ART COLOURS 


FOR 


DADOS, DOORS, 
WINDOWS, AND SKIRTINGS, 
CHAIRS, TABLES, 
MILKING STOOLS, 
BRACKETS, 


AND SURFACES OF WICKER, WOOD, 
AND METAL. 





TINS, is. 6d. and 3s. each. 


POST FREE. 





A SPLENDID 


CHOCOLATE, 
ARAB BROWN, 


MAROON ENAMEL 


STABLE and LAUNDRY 
FITTINGS, 


PARK RAILINGS, 
ENTRANCE GATES, &c. 


WILL WEAR THREE TiMES AS LONG 
AS ORDINARY PAINT. 





I6s. per Gallon. 


FREE BY RAIL. 





Aspinall’s Enamel is supplied to all the Best Families in the Kingdom. 





COLOUR CARDS POST FREE. 





ASPINALL’'S ENAMEL WORKS, 


PECKHAM, LONDON. 
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IMPERIAL 

















BONUSES 


1,173,000 


DECLARED 


























Write for the NEW PROSPECTUS, containing 
full description of the Latest Improvements and Newest Features in Life Assurance. 
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IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





000000 00009008 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 


(That is to say, an Assurance payable either to the Assured himself, if he survive 
any fixed term of years, or to his heirs tf he die within the term), with the 
alternatives, at the end of the term, of— 
(1) Paid-up Assurance for Whole of Life. 
(2) Pension for Old Age. 


WITH PROFITS. CONTINGENT BONUS. 


> Premiums for this type of Assurance are extremely 
i} moderate, while, the Bonuses being reserved exclusively 
: for those who survive the term, the Contingent Benefits 
are very large, and a fixed and certain Assurance of definite amount 
is secured from the beginning. 

The following Table shows the results that will have accrued 
at age 60 on the assumption that Bonuses accumulate each Quin- 
quennium at the rate of £1 per cent. per annum, and that the close 
of the Term of Years coincides with the close of a Quinquennium. 





Fixed Assurance during the Term—£I000. 




















#.- | 3S Cash Payment + ae 
r 5 } 4 Annual at ao 60 — Alternative 
s & i i x si: 
25 b> Premium. aseins Aseeredien.. Pension. 
ss ee £ sd P eae L «sd. 
20 40 | 22192 1477 90 2321 00 134 160 
25 | 35 | 25142 1407 20 221100 128 80 
30 | 30 | 30126 1340 20 2105 00 122 60 
35 | 25 | 37176 1276 60 2005 0 O 116 90 
40 | 20 48 16 8 1215 100 1910 00 110 18 0 
45 | 15 | 67 oo 1157 120 1819 0 O 105 120 











* Nore.—The good health of the Life Assured at the Endowment Age must be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Directors. 





DIRECTORS. 

OHARLES BARCLAY, Esq., Director National GEO. HANBURY FIELD, Esq., Director National 
Provincial Bank of England. Provincial Bank of England. 

THOMAS GEO. BARCLAY, Esq., Barclay, Perkins JOHN HAMPTON HALE, Esq., St. Andrew's Wharf, 
@ Oo., Brewers. : Blackfriars. 

PRANCIS A. BEVAN, Esq., Barclay, Bevan, Tritton JOHN SHERIFF HILL, Esq., Young, Ehlers & Co., 
@ Co., Bankers. Merchants. 

JAMES BRAND, Esq., Harvey Brand @ Co., ALEX. LAWRIE, Esq., Alex. Lawrie & Co., 
Merchants. Merchants. 

SIR GEO. HENRY CHAMBERS, Thos. Daniel & Co., HENRY WARNER PRESCOTT, Esq., Prescott, Cave, 
Merchants. Buxton, Loder & Co., Bankers. 


MARTIN RIDLEY SMITH, Esq., Smith, Payne & Smiths, Bankers. 


MANAGER & ACTUARY—JAMES CHISHOLM, Esq. 
SECRETARY—JAMES BUMPUS, Esq. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC 
BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 

Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY 
are speedily removed by means of PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, which are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric 
current direct to the affected parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 
the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. VINES, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, writes, 19th September, 1885 :— 
‘Having used Mr. PULVERMACHER’S BELTS for many years in the course of medical 
practice, I am in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases of 
nervous disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am 
entirely convinced of their efficacy.’ 

Dr. C. HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :— 

‘I am satisfied that Mr. PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encouragement from the Profession and 








scientific men.’ 


Dr. GOLDING BIRD, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says:— 


‘I can hardly recommend 


Mr, PULVERMACHER’S INVENTION too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.’ 
For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet: 


*‘GALVANISM ; Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’ 


Post-free from 


PULVERMACHER’S GALWANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194 Regent Street, London, 





Ladies should notice 


That the great success of Messrs. Southall’s 
invention of their Sanitary Towels for Ladies 
—backed up by the powerful recommendation 
of the whole Medical Press, and the important 
testimony in their favour of professional 
nurses and obstetric specialists as the greatest 
boon to womankind produced this century— 
has caused the Towels to come into almost 
general use. 

Although all rights are secured by Royal 
Patents this great success has led to un- 
scrupulous copying, in some cases, not only 
of the advertisements and labels, but the 
style of the packets, these counterfeit packets 
covering dangerous and disappointing imi- 
tations of the genuine Towels. 

Theimportance of getting the real Patented 
article cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
ladies; and as a protection against these 
useless and fraudulent imitations, every 
genuine packet of Southall’s Towels now 
bears the signature of the Patentees and 
Sole Manufacturers, Southall Brothers & 
Barclay, to copy which is forgery, 





Ladies are earnestly requested, in ordering, 
to specify ‘ Southall’s Sanitary Towels.’ 


Supplied at ls. and 2s. per packet of 
1 Dozen, being the actual Cost of Washing ; 
by Ladies’ Outfitters, Chemists, and Drapers, 
Everywhere. 


Tin Stock Boxes for Ladies, 9d., 10d., and 
1s. each, to hold Southall’s Sanitary Towels, 
obtainable from Ladies’ Underclothing 
Houses. Free from the Manufacturers, at 
ls., 1s. 2d., and ls. 5d.; or with a dozen 
Towels in each, 2s., 3s. 2d., and 4s. 3d, 


Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with 
Descriptive Circular, containing testimonials 
from Medical Men, Professional Nurses, &c., 
by Parcels Post, for 1s. 3d. or 2s. 8d. ; Six 
Packets, 6s. 6d. & 12s. 6d. ; from the Patentees 
and Sole Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BRO- 
THERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM, 


Wholesale Agents: SHARP, PERRIN & Co., 
31 Old Change; and STAPLEY & SMITH 


London Wall, London. 
15 
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REDUCTION IN SHERRY, 


ALTERATION IN DUTY. 


NDER the new treaty with Spain, Wines up to 30 
degrees of proof spirit are allowed to come in at 
1/- per gallon duty; formerly the limit was 26 degrees, 
and as nearly all Spanish Wines are over that limit, 
they had to pay the 2/6 duty. The alteration allows 
a considerable quantity of the lighter Sherries to come 
in at the 1/- duty. The stouter-bodied old-style Wine 
will still have to pay the 2/6 duty. In time the shippers 
will be able, no doubt, to rear many of their Soleras 
to pass at the lower rate, which now come in at the 
higher rate. 
In the following Wines we give our Customers the 
beneiit < < ~ 3/- per Dozen Reduction in the ae — 
er Z. 
oe _White, Nice delicate Wine, recommended .. 16/- 
2.—Black. The Dinner Sherry, pale, dry, soft 20) 
3.—Red. Finer do., soft, dry, delicate .. 24/- 
4.—Yellow, Amoroso, full bodied, medium, dry 30/- 
5.—Green. Montilla, delicate, soft, dry Wine.. 80/- 
6.—Buf. Manzanilla, delicate, dry, Tonic 
Vine . 33/- 
7.—Brown. Vino de Pasto, dry, full-flavoured 36/- 
8.—Brown. Amontillado, high class, very soft, 


dry, elegant high flavour.. - 40/- 
9.—Blue. Oloroso, high class, full nutty 

flavour . 44/- 
10.—FPink. Natural Fino Sherry, " beauti- 


fully soft, refined Wine; only a 

small quantity of Wine so light 

as this is produced. ° . 50/ 
Nos. 1 to 9 can be had in Quarter Casks and Octaves. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. 
LIVERPOOL: 9 Lord Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 83 High Street. 
PricE List FREE BY Post. 








KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in 
Tins, 1/1} each. 


LOZENGES 








KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in 
Tins, 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES 

















®FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 





Ts warranted to cleanse the blood from all impuritic im; 
from whatever cause a 


usands of from all 
Tn bottles, 38. Od. e each, and in cases of six times 
Sent to any 
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TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


BUNTER’S 
NERVINE. 


* Little less than miraculous in its cure of Tooth- 
ache and Nerve affections.’—CourT CIRCULAR. 

*Bunter’s Nervine is the best Specific we have yet 
met with for the cure of Tooth-ache.’—THE FAMILY 
Docror. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10. FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





























LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





MN an age like the present of scientific discovery and research, Life Assurance is 
entitled to command universal interest and support, from the fact that it is the only 
business which has attained to the elevation of a science. As such, it should 
represent the acme of security and an ideal form of investment. As appealing 
to the means, uses, and duties of all, no responsible person is justified in neglecting its 
privileges, and no man who is in a position to avail himself of its advantages, acts wisely 
in disregarding them. Based upon statistics which have accumulated year by year until 
the conclusions they point to have become proved and recognised truths, the science has, 
in the last 40 years, advanced and broadened, until now in the “ perfected system of Life 
Assurance” initiated by the ‘‘ LEGAL AND GENERAL” Society, the highest standard has 
probably been attained. 

Life Assurance is commonly supposed to be desirable only as a provision for family or 
creditors, but few people are in such a position that a Life Policy would not be a highly 
desirable investment. Be it a question of providing for our declining years, the establishment 
of our children in life, or as an investment for our capital, such a form of outlay is invaluable. 
But attention must especially be drawn to the value of Life Assurance as an investment. 
It has probably never occurred to many people who are wealthy, or who are saving money 
yearly, and, in consequence, are seeking sound investments, that Life Assurance is one of the 
best forms of investment pure and simple. 

Insuring in a good office may be regarded as placing out money to accumulate at 
compound interest in the hands of those who have the best possible opportunities for invest- 
ment, and who offer the most complete guarantee of security, as a Life Assurance Company 
may be said practically to carry on business under Government supervision. Policies being 
now issued which are payable during lifetime, every inducement and advantage are given 
to the capitalist or to the professional man who is seeking a means of investing his surplus 
income. 

The special nature of a Life Policy investment renders it impracticable to change from 
office to office. Great caution is therefore necessary in selecting a Company, and the three 
important points to be looked at, are :— 





First—SECURITY. 
Second—LIBERALITY OF CONDITIONS. 
Third—PROSPECTS OF BONUS OR PROFITS. 


Ist.—As to Security. 


It is of the greatest importance : 


a.—That a Company should not assume that the insured will live beyond 
what the most trustworthy statistics show to be probable; and 


6.—That the caiculations should be based upon the assumption that the 


funds will realise no higher rate of interest than can be regarded by 
the most cautious as absolutely certain. 


One of the most valuable results of the researches of the Actuarial Societies is the 
“*Twenty Offices’ Experience” Tables: They are the most trustworthy guide to the 
duration of insured lives, and afford the most cautious basis that could be adopted, and a 
reserve greater than that provided by any other table of public authority. 

These Tables, in their most stringent form, are employed in the valuations 
of the “ Legal and General.” 

In order to ascertain the true position of a Life Assurance Company, it is necessary to 
estimate as accurately as possible by anticipation the value of future events, and it will thus 
be readily understood that the rate of interest assumed in such estimates makes a vast 
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difference to the security and to the profits. A Company might value on an assumed rate of 
5 per cent. and show the most overwhelming profits ; but, as it would be next to impossible 
to realise such an assumption, insolvency would ultimately be the inevitable result. The 
rate of interest at which a Company’s valuation is conducted is, therefore, of the first 
importance, and the public should ascertain that the rate of interest assumed is one likely to be 
realised. 

Here, the ‘Legal and General” provides absolute financial security, a security 
unsurpassed by any other Company, the rate of interest at which they value being 
3 per cent. only, a rate which no one can doubt the certainty of securing, and a 
rate which, in the Company’s actual transactions, is largely surpassed. 


2nd.—Conditions of Assurance. 


Next in importance to security of investment comes freedom from all vexatious restrictions, 
and from all risk of forfeiture. 

The Directors of the ‘‘ LEGAL AND GENERAL” are now issuing Whole-Life Policies and 
Endowment Assurances which, with very few exceptions, allow unrestricted residence in 
any part of the world, and are undisputable and practically free from all conditions. 

The payment of the sum assured will, after the first year, depend only upon the persons 
interested making the payments of premium stipulated for in the Policy. 

The risk of their omission to do this even is guarded against by the automatic application 
of the Office surrender-value to the payment of the premium. This is a protection of the 
very utmost value, more particularly to Mortgagees, or Trustees of Settlements. 


3rd.—The Prospects of Bonus or Profits. 


This is the final point for the intending Assurer to consider. Being possessed of a 
Policy of absolute security not subject to conditions, and free from risk of accidental forfeiture, 
he should ask, What further advantages in the way of Profit, or Bonus, can he expect? 

The ‘‘ LEGAL AND GENERAL” has only one office, and so avoids many forms of expense 
in management. The Society is thus enabled to carry on business at a small cost, and 
it has for many years given larger Bonuses than most Companies. 

This will be shown by the fact that on the Division of Profits of 31st December, 1886, the 
Society was enabled to give to each £100 assured by a Policy of not less than five years’ 
standing, a Reversionary Bonus addition at the rate of 31s. per annum, being £77. 10s. to 
each £1,000 for the quinquennium, together with a proportionate addition on all previous 
Bonuses remaining attached to the Policy. Thus reckoned, the Bonus is equivalent, on an 
average, to the unusually large addition of £90 for the five years, or £18 per annum on each 
£1,000. 

In addition to the vested Bonus, a Prospective Annual Bonus is also provided. 

This high rate of Bonus is obtained— 

Ist.—By sound investments. 
2nd.—By careful and economical management, and 


3rd.—By seeking public support by liberality rather than by a system of expensive 
branches. 


The salient points in the “‘ LEGAL AND GENERAL” Society’s system of insurance are :— 
1st.—Absolute financial security. 
2nd.—Freedom from all restrictions and conditions. 
3rd.—Protection from risk of accidental forfeiture. 
4th.—Large Bonuses. 



































LEGAL AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
SWVVVVVVVADVALTLETV EUS 


Trustees. 


Tue Ricgut Hon. Lorpv HALSBURY, Lord Chancellor of England. 
Tue Ricgut Hon. Lorp COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Fustice of England. 





Tue Ricut Hon. Sir RICHARD BAGGALLAY. Tue Hon. Mr. Justice KEKEWICH. 
Sir JAMES PARKER DEANE, Q.C., D.C.L. FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esa. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esa. 

Directors. 
Bacon, The Right Hon. Sir JAMEs. Lopes, The Right Hon. The Lord Justice. 
BAGGALLAY, The Rt. Hon. Sir RICHARD, MARKBY, ALFRED, Esq. 
BLAKE, FREDK. JOHN, Esq. MATHEW, The Hon. Mr. Justice. 
Brooks, WILLIAM, Esq. (Basingstoke). MEEK, A. GRANT, Esq. (Devizes). 
CARLISLE, WILLIAM THOMAS, Esq. MILLs, RICHARD, Esq. 
DarT, JOSEPH HENRY, Esq. MoRRELL, FREDK. P., Esq. (Oxford). 
DEANE, Sir JAMES PARKER, Q.C., D.C. L. PEMBERTON, HENRY LEIGH, Esq. 
DICKINSON, JAMES, Esq., Q.C. PENNINGTON, RICHARD, Esq. 
ELLIs, EOMUND HENRY, Esq. RIDDELL, Sir W. BUCHANAN, Bart. 
FRERE, BARTLE J. LAURIE, Esq. SALTWELL, WILLIAM HENRY, Esq. 
GREGORY, GEORGE Burrow, Esq. SMITH, The Rt. Hon. Sir MONTAGUE E. 
HARRISON, CHAS., Esq. WILLIAMS, C. REYNOLDs, Esq. 
KEKEWICH, The Hon. Mr. Justice. WILLIAMS, ROMER, Esq. 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, Esq. 
Solicitors. Pbysician. 
Messrs. LAWRENCE, GRAHAM & LONG, THoMAS T. WHIPHAM, Esq., M.B. 
Bankers. Fctuary and Manager. 


THE LONDON JoINT STocK BANK. E. CoLquuyoun, Esq. 








FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1887. 
£230,000 
£2,158,971 


Annual Revenue. : . , 
Total Assets ; j Se 
Existing Assurances . ‘ ; £5,295, 125 
Reversionary Bonus thereon . ; £859,464 
Assurance Claims and Bonus Paid . £4,665,600 





Share Capital, fully subscribed, £1,000,000 
(Paid up, £160,000) 























PRINTERS : C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. 
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OUR EVES. 


Now — Sixth Edition, Twelfth Thousand, Revised 
Enlarged, with Three New Chapters. 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, 
From INFANCY to OLD AGE, with Special Infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By JoHN BROWNING, 
F.R.AS., F.R.M.S., &. With 55 Illustrations. 
Price 1s. cloth, 
Extracts from Notices of ie First Edition: 
“‘How to Use Our Eyes,” by John Browning, 
F.R.AS., is a thoroughly practical little manual.’ 
GRAPHIC. 
‘Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good 
eyesight and wish to preserve it, and gives the advice 
of an oculist to those obliged to wear spectacles.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


OHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers. Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








OUR EVES. 


BROWNING’S 


Improved Method of Suiting the Sight 
with Spectacles 


Hither Personally or by Correspondence. 


J. ype AXIS-CUT PEBBLES are the most 

perfect lenses made, being cut from pure crystals 
of Brazilian pebble at right — to the axis, and 
every lense tested separately by the polariscope. 
Spectacles of superior quality from 4s. 6d. per pair ; 
with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s. 6d. 
per pair; and in gold frames from £1. 3s. 6d. Full 
particulars of Browning's Method of Suiting the Sight 
by correspondence, and testimonials post free, 


JOHN BROWNING 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











GOLD MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. GOLD MEDAL, LIVERPOOL, 1886. Two GoLD MEpaLs, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884 
’ - Bradford's Washing Machines and 
Wringers have revolutionised the labours of 
the wash-tub in myriads of households.’ 
THE TIMES, 
Bradford’s ‘ Vowel’ Washing Machines 
are so useful and strong, and ensure so 
much comfort and economy, that they are 
always highly valued. A recent purchaser 
writes: ‘The last improvement in your 
“Vowel” Machine makes it QUITE 
PERFECT. It is as useful and handy and 
perfect as it can be, and my servant is in 


raptures with it.’ 
New Catalogue free by post. 
BRADFORD’ 8 PATENT _ 
VOWEL’ Al MA 


HINE, Price £6. 6s. 
It is a perfect Wake and also a per- THOMAS BRADFORD & Co., BEST, and although innumerable 
fect Wringer and Mangler. CARRIAGE Laundry and Dairy Engineers, attempts have been made to design 
PREE, TRIAL FREE, full instructions free, 140 to 143 High Holborn, London; s°mething more fanciful, there has 
and satisfaction givaye ys guaranteed. Victoria Street. Manchester : B 1d St et, been nothing made so practical and 
‘VOWEL’ Vashing only. ctoria Street, Manchester; bo ree ul as the above. 
Liverpool ; & Crescent Iron Works, Salford. Price from 433. ,Carriage paid. 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE! 


THE LONGFORD WIRE MATTRESS AND Guaranteed neither to rust nor 
BEDSTEAD COMBINED. stretch ; if they do within 
WOODS’ PATENT. five years, we will replace with 


new ones. 
Liverpool Exhibition, the 
highest awards, 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 









Liberal Discount for 
Cash. 

Liberal Discount for 
Cash. 


BRADFORD'S WRINGING 
AND MANGLING MACHINES 


Are universally admitted to be THE 







eo "22. 

















CAN BE ATTACHED TO 
OLD BEDSTEADS. 











To be seen carrying ONE TON, 
without injury, at our Show Rooms 
19 LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL; 
51 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON; 
63 PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
All inquiries to the SOLE MAKERS: 


THE LONGFORD WIRE CO., Limited, WARRINGTON. 


WHELPTON’S _ PILLS, 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
sec? Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also 
ADE MARK (RECISTERED) J in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SoRES, and all Skin DisEasEs—these Pills being a DIRECT 
Established 1835. PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 
LPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT, 
=e! _ ie | for Burns, SCALDS, Utcrrs, and all Skin DssEAsEs. 

Pills and Ointment—Bo ice Thd-» , 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., b: 'G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet St. » Londen, 

and sent free to any part of the U ingdom, on receipt of 8, 4,or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemistsat home and abroad. (74 


See our grand Stock of 
Bedsteads. " 





Catalogues free on application, 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 


BEING AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER 


By Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
Sent gratis and post free on application. - 




















9 Each of the Eleven Editions 
; contain Concordance, Index, 
Atlas, Lumby’s Glossary, and 


valuable Aids. 468 pp. of ad- 





3s, and upwards, Three Facsimile Editions. ded matter in the 24mo. size. 
es TEACHER’ S BIBLE S. 
Contents & Reviews, 
sent gratis from 
Publishers. 
e ———8 @ a 2—— 
| TIMES. 1 |The Very Rey. Dean of Peterborough STANDARD. 
Perfect.’ ‘I know of no one volume to be compared to it for ‘Very complete.’ 
| the amount of information it conveys.’ 
3—— a o — @ e— — ii 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, EC, 


OAKEY’S FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 
‘WELLINGTON’ | af@} aa i Teal iS 
KNIFE POLISH. | SYN Tea 


Tue Original: ud only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning . 
Catlery. Sold everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., 
6 2., 1s., 2s, 6d, and 4s, each, 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS | 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery | For Sahin eee one a 





and Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. S.E. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits s adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
ee ansing nnn 


Stay e, TBVSBURY & BROWNE'S 
<=) Oriental 
Wem Tooth Paste 


AUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
Pots, is.6d. & 2s.6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 





























LONGMAN'’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY 1888. 


CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
ivE. By the Author of ‘JOHN HERRING, ‘MEHALAH,’ &e. . : ‘ « 353 
Chapter XXIII.—A Bunch of Roses. 
. XXIV.—Where they Withered. 
~ XXV.—Leah and Rachel. 
* XXVI.—An Imp of Darkness. 
= THE ANATOMY OF ACTING—II. By WILLIAM ARCHER . . > . 375 
tions 
"| WAITING FOR THE TRAIN. By BERNARD HASTIE ‘ ‘ . . - 396 
, an 
= A QueER Bustness. By W. E. Norris te es ae oe ee 
~ DRESS AND EXTRAVAGANCE. By Mrs. REEVE . ‘ ‘ ‘ , - 423 
S. OrcHIDsS. Py FREDERICK BOYLE. , ‘ , ° ‘ : ‘ . 428 
—F UNCLE PIERCE. By CHARLES BLATHERWICK . : . . , - 437 
D. Chapter I.—Family Failings. 
ste.’ »  i1.—Red Fraser. 
—ty » III.—A Wild Goose Chase. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG . . : . - 458 
EC, 
’ 











BARBER & COMPANY’S 


o Iw =" A. a ere ‘This Season’s Growth.’ 
ls. Gd. per Pound. CG oO In C+ oO 7 


A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND HIGH QUALITY. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


R. JORDAN’S wound was not dangerous, but the strictest rest 
was enjoined. He must keep his bed for some days. As when 
Jasper was ill, so now that her father was an invalid, the principal 
care devolved on Barbara. No reliance could be placed on Eve, who 
was willing enough, but too thoughtless and forgetful to be trusted. 
When Barbara returned from Ashburton she found her store closet 
in utter confusion: bags of groceries opened and not tied up again, 
bottles of sauces upset and broken, coffee berries and rice spilled 
over the floor, lemons with the sugar, become mouldy, and dis- 
solving the sugar. The linen cupboard was in a similar disorder : 
sheets pulled out and thrust back unfolded in a crumpled heap, ° 
pillow-cases torn up for dusters, blankets turned out and left in a 
damp place, where the moth had got to them. Now, rather than 
give the keys to Eve, Barbara retained them, and was kept all day 
engaged without a moment's cessation. She was not able to sit 
much with her father, but Eve could do that, and her presence 
soothed the sick man. Eve, however, would not remain long in 
the room with her father. She was restless, her spirits flagged, 
and Mr. Jordan himself insisted on her going out. Then she 
would run to Jasper Babb, if he were near. She had taken a great 
fancy tohim. He was kind to her; he treated her as a child, and 
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accommodated himself to her humours. Barbara could not now 
be with her. Besides, Barbara had not that craving for colour and 
light and melody and poetry that formed the very core of Eve’s 
soul. The elder sister was severely practical. She liked what 
was beautiful, as a well-educated young lady is required by society 
to have such a liking, but it was not instinctive in her, it was in 
no way apassion. Jasper, on the other hand, responded to the 
zsthethic longings of Eve. He could sympathise with her rap- 
tures; Barbara laughed at them. It is said that every one sees 
his own rainbow, but there are many who are colour-blind and see 
no rainbows, only raindrops. Wherever Eve looked she saw rain- 
bows. Jasper had a strong fibre of poetry in him, and he was able 
to read the girl’s character and understand the uncertain aspira- 
tions of her heart. He thought that Barbara was mistaken in 
laughing down and showing no interest in her enthusiasms, and 
he sought to give her vague aspirations some direction, and her 
cravings some satisfaction. 

Eve appreciated his efforts. She saw that he understood her, 
which Barbara did not; she and Jasper had a world of ideas in 
common from which her sister was shut out. Eve took great 
delight in talking to Jasper, but her chief delight was in listen- | 
ing to him when he played the violin, or in accompanying him on 
the piano. Old violin music was routed out of the cupboards, 
fresh was ordered. Jasper introduced her to a great deal of very 
beautiful classical music of which she was ignorant. Hitherto she 
had been restrained to a few meagre collections: the ‘ Musical 
Treasury,’ the ‘Sacred Harmonist,’ and the like. Now, with her 
father’s consent, she ordered the operas of Mozart, Beethoven’s 
sonatas, Rossini, Boieldieu, and was guided, a ready pupil, by 
Jasper into this new and enchanted world. By this means Jasper 
gave Eve an interest, which hitherto she had lacked—a pursuit 
which she followed with eagerness. 

Barbara was dissatisfied. She thought Jasper was encouraging 
Eve in her frivolity, was diverting her from the practical aims of 
life. She was angry with Jasper, and misinterpreted his motives. 
The friendship subsisting between her sister and the young steward 
was toowarm. How far would it go? How was it to be arrested ? 
Eve was inexperienced and wilful. Before she knew where she 
was, Jasper would have gained her young heart. She was so 
headstrong that Barbara doubted whether a word of caution would 
avail anything. Nevertheless, convinced that it was her duty to 
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interfere, she did speak, and, of course, gained nothing by so 
doing. Barbara lacked tact. She spoke to Eve plainly, but 
guardedly. 

‘Why, Bab!’ what are you thinking of? Why should I not 
be with Mr. Jasper?’ answered Eve to her sister’s expostulation. 
‘I like him vastly ; he talks delightfully, he knows so much about 
music, he plays and sings the tears into my eyes, and sets my feet 
tingling todance. Papa does not object. When we are practising 
I leave the parlour door open for papa to hear. He says he enjoys 
listening. Oh, Barbie! I wish you loved music as Ido. But as 
you don’t, let me go my way with the music, and you go your way 
with the groceries.’ 

‘My dearest sister,’ said Barbara, ‘I do not think it looks well 
to see you running after Mr. Jasper.’ 

‘Looks well!’ repeated Eve. ‘Whois tosee me? Morwell is 
quite out of the world. Besides,’ she screwed up her pretty mouth 
to a pout, ‘I don’t run after him; he runs after me, of course.’ 

‘My dear, dear Eve,’ said Barbara, earnestly, ‘you must not 
suffer him to do so.’ 

‘Why not ?’ asked Eve, frankly. ‘ You like Ponto and puss to 
run after you, and the little black calf, and the pony in the pad- 
dock. What is the difference? You care for one sort of animals, 
and I for another. I detest dogs and cats and bullocks.’ 

‘ Eve, sweetheart "—poor Barbara felt her powerlessness to carry 
her point, even to make an impression, but in her conscientious- 
ness believed herself bound to go on—‘ your conduct is indiscreet. 
We must never part with our self-respect. That is the guardian 
angel given to girls by God.’ 

‘Oh, Bab!’ Eve burst out, laughing. ‘What a dear, grave 
old Mother Hubbard youare! I am always doing, and always will 
do, exactly opposite to what you intend and expect. I know why 
you are lecturing me now. I will tell Mr. Jasper how jealous you 
have become.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake!’ exclaimed Barbara, springing to her feet 
—she had been sitting beside Eve—‘ do nothing of the sort. Do 
not mention my name to him. I am not jealous. It is an insult 
to me to make such a suggestion. DoI ever seek his company ? 
Do I not shun it? No, Eve, I am moved only by uneasiness for 
you. You are thoughtless, and are playing a dangerous game with 
that man. When he sees how you seek his society, it flatters him, 
and his vanity will lead him to think of you with more warmth 
than is well. Understand this, Eve, there is a bar between him 
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and you which should make the man keep his distance, and he 
shows a wicked want of consideration when he draws near you, 
relying on your ignorance.’ 

* What are you hinting at?’ 

‘I cannot speak out as I wish, but I assure you of this, Eve, 
unless you are more careful of your conduct I shall be forced to 
take steps to get Jasper Babb dismissed.’ 

Eve laughed, clapped her hands on her sister’s cheeks, kissed 
her lips, and said, ‘ You dear old Mother Hubbard, you can’t do it. 
Papa would not listen to you if I told him that I wanted Jasper 
to stay.’ 

Barbara was hurt. This was true, but it was unkind of Eve 
to say it. The young girl was herself aware that she had spoken 
unfeelingly, was sorry, and tried to make amends by coaxing her 
sister. 

‘I want you to tell me,’ said Barbara, very gravely, ‘for you 
have not told me yet, who gave you the ring ?’ 

‘I did not tell you because you said you knew. No one carries 
water to the sea or coals to Newcastle.’ 

‘ Be candid with me, Eve.’ 

‘Am not I open as the day? Why should you complain?’ 

‘Eve, be serious. Was it Mr. Jasper who gave you the tur- 
quoise ring ?’ 

‘Jasper!’ Eve held out her skirts daintily, and danced and 
made curtsies round her sister in the prettiest, most coquettish, 
laughing way. ‘ You dearest, you best, you most jealous of sisters ; 
we will not quarrel over poor good Jasper. I don’t mind how much 
you pet the black calf. How absurd you are! You make me 
laugh sometimes at your density. There, do not cry. I would 
tell you all if I dared.” Then warbling a strain, and still holding 
her skirts out, she danced, as in a minuet, slowly out of the room, 
looking back over her shoulder at her distressed sister. 

That was all Barbara had got by speaking—nothing, absolutely 
nothing. She knew that Eve would not be one whit more guarded 
in her conduct for what had been said to her. Barbara revolved 
in her mind the threat she had rashly made of driving Jasper away. 
That would necessitate the betrayal of his secret. Could she bring 
herself to this? Hardly. No, the utmost she could do was to 
threaten him that, unless he voluntarily departed, she would reveal 
the secret to her father. 

A day or two after this scene, Barbara was again put to great 
distress by Eve’s conduct. 
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She knew well enough that she and her sister were invited to 
the Cloberrys to an afternoon party and dance. Eve had written 
and accepted before the accident to Mr. Jordan. Barbara had let 
her write, because she was herself that day much engaged and 
could not spare time. The groom had ridden over from Brad- 
stone Manor, and was waiting for an answer, just whilst Barbara 
was weighing out sago and tapioca. When Mr. Jordan was hurt 
Barbara had wished to send a boy to Bradstone with a letter de- 
clining the party ; but Mr. Coyshe had said that her father was not 
in danger, had insisted on Eve promising him a couple of dances, 
and had so strictly combated her desire to withdraw that she had 
given way. 

In the afternoon, when the girls were ready to go, they came 
downstairs to kiss their father, and let him see them in their 
pretty dresses. The little carriage was at the door. 

In the hall they met Jasper Babb, also dressed for the party. 
He held in his hands two lovely bouquets, one of yellow tea-scented 
roses, which he handed to Barbara; the other of Malmaison, deli- 
cate white, with a soft inner blush, which he offered to Eve. 
Whence had he procured them? No doubt he had been for them 
to a nursery at Tavistock. 

Eve was in raptures over her Malmaison; it was a new rose, 
quite recently introduced, and she had never seen it before. She 
looked at it, uttered exclamations of delight, smelt at the 
flowers, then ran off to her father that she might show him her 
treasures. 

Barbara thanked Jasper somewhat stiffly; she was puzzled. 
Why was he dressed ? 

‘Are you going to ride, or to drive us?’ asked Eve, skipping 
into the hall again. She had put her bunch in her girdle. She 
was charmingly dressed, with rose satin ribands in her hair, about 
her throat, round her waist. Her face was, in colour, itself like 
a Souvenir de la Malmaison rose. 

‘Whom are you addressing ?’ asked Barbara, seriously. 

‘I am speaking to Jasper,’ answered Eve. 

‘ Mr. Jasper,’ said Barbara, ‘ was not invited to Bradstone.’ 

‘Oh, that does not matter!’ said the ready Eve. ‘I accepted 
for him. You know, dear Bab—-I mean Barbie—that I had to 
write, as you were up to your neck in tapioca. Well, at these 
parties there are so many girls and so few gentlemen, that I 
thought I would give the Cloberry girls and Mr. Jasper a pleasure 
at once, so I wrote to say that you and I accepted and would bring 
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with us a young gentleman, a friend of papa’s, who was staying in 
the house. Mr. Jasper ought to know the neighbours, and get 
some pleasure.’ 

Barbara was aghast. 

‘I think, Miss Eve, you have been playing tricks with me,’ 
said Jasper. ‘Surely I understood you that I had been specially 
invited, and that you had accordingly accepted for me.’ 

‘Did I?’ asked Eve, carelessly; ‘it isall the same. The Clo- 
berry girls will be delighted to see you. Last time I was there 
they said they hoped to have an afternoon dance, but were troubled 
how to find gentlemen as partners for all the pretty Misses.’ 

‘That being so,’ said Barbara, sternly, turning as she spoke to 
Jasper, ‘of course you do not go?’ 

‘Not go!’ exclaimed Eve; ‘to be sure he goes. We are en- 
gaged to each other for a score of dances.’ Then, seeing the gloom 
gathering on her sister’s brow, she explained, ‘It is a plan between 
us so as to get free from Dr. Squash. When Squash asks my 
hand, I can say Iam engaged. I have been booked by him for 
two dances, and he shall have no more.’ 

‘You have been inconsiderate,’ said Barbara. ‘ Unfortunately 
Mr. Babb cannot leave Morwell, as my father is in his bed—it is 
not possible.’ 

‘I have no desire to go,’ said Jasper. 

‘I do not suppose you have,’ said Barbara haughtily, turning 
tohim. ‘You are judge of what is right and fitting—in every 
way.’ 

Then Eve’s temper broke out. Her cheeks flushed, her lips 
quivered, and the tears started into her eyes. ‘I will not allow 
Mr. Jasper to be thus treated,’ she exclaimed. ‘I cannot under- 
stand you, Barbie; how can you, who are usually so considerate, 
grudge Mr. Jasper a little pleasure? He has been working hard 
for papa, and he has been kind to me, and he has made your garden 
pretty ; and now you are mean and ungrateful, and send him back 
to his room when he is dressed for the party. I'll go and ask papa 
to interfere.’ 

Then she ran off to her father’s room. . 

The moment Eve was out of hearing Barbara’s anger blazed 
forth. ‘Youare not acting right. You forget your position; you 
forget who you are. How dare you allow my sister ? Ifyou 
had a spark of honour, a grain of good feeling in your heart, you 
would keep her at arm’s length. She is a child, inconsiderate and 
confiding; you are a man with such a foul stain on your name 
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that you must not come near those who are clean lest you smirch 
them. Keep to yourself, sir. Away!’ 

‘Miss Jordan,’ he answered, with a troubled expression on his 
face and a quiver in his voice, ‘you are hard on me. I had no 
desire whatever to go to this dance, but Miss Eve told me it was 
arranged that I was to go, and I am obedient in this house. Of 
course, now I withdraw.’ 

‘Ofcourse youdo. Good heavens! Ina few days some chance 
might bring all to light, and then it would be the scandal of the 
neighbourhood that we had introduceed—that Eve had danced with 
—an escaped jail-bird—a vulgar thief.’ 

She walked out through the door, and threw the bunch of 
yellow roses upon the plot of grass in the quadrangle. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHERE THEY WITHERED. 


BarsarRa did not enjoy the party at the Cloberrys. She was dull 
and abstracted. It was otherwise with Eve. During the drive 
she had sulked; she was in a pet with Barbara, who was a stupid, 
tiresome marplot. But when she arrived at Bradstone and was 
surrounded by admirers, when she had difficulty, not in getting 
partners, but in selecting among. those who pressed themselves 
on her, Eve’s spirits were elated. She forgot about Jasper, Bar- 
bara, her father, about everything but present delight. With 
sparkling eyes, heightened colour, and dimples that came and 
went in her smiling face, she sailed past Barbara without observing 
her, engrossed in the pleasure of the dance and in playing with 
her partner. 

Barbara was content to be unnoticed. She sat by herself in 
a corner, scarce noticing what went on, so wrapped up was she in 
her thoughts. Her mood was observed by her hostess, and attri- 
buted to anxiety for her father. Mrs. Cloberry went to her, seated 
herself at her side, and talked to her kindly about Mr. Jordan and 
his accident. 

‘You have a friend staying with you. We rather expected 
him,’ said Mrs. Cloberry. 

‘Oh!’ Barbara answered, ‘that was dear Eve’s nonsense. She 
is a child, and does not think. My father has engaged a steward ; 
of course he could not come.’ 
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‘How lovely Eve is!’ said Mrs. Cloberry. ‘I think I never 
saw so exquisite a creature.’ 

‘And she is as good and sweet as she is lovely,’ answered Bar- 
bara, always eager to sing her sister’s praises. 

Eve’s roses were greatly admired. She had her posy out of her 
waistband showing the roses, and many a compliment was occa- 
sioned by them. ‘ Barbara had a beautiful bouquet also,’ she said, 
and looked round. ‘Oh, Bab! Where are your yellow roses ?’ 

‘I have dropped them,’ answered Barbara. 

Besides dancing there was singing. Eve required little pressing. 

‘My dear Miss Jordan,’ said Mrs. Cloberry, ‘how your sister 
has improved in style. Who has been giving her lessons ?’ 

The party wasa pleasant one; it broke upearly. It began at 
four o’clock and was over when the sun set. As the sisters drove 
home, Eve prattled as a brook over stones. She had perfectly 
enjoyed herself. She had outshone every girl present, had been 
much courted, and greatly flattered. Eve was not a vain girl; 
she knew she was pretty, and accepted homage as her right. Her 
father and sister had ever been her slaves; and she expected to 
find every one wear chains before her. But there was no vulgar 
‘ conceit about her. A queen born to wear the crown grows up to 
expecl reverence and devotion. It is her due. So with Eve; she 
had been a queen in Morwell since infancy. 

Barbara listened to her talk and answered lier in monosyllables, 
but her mind was not with the subject of Eve’s conversation. She 
was thinking then, and she had been thinking at Bradstone, whilst 
the floor throbbed with dancing feet, whilst singers were perform- 
ing, of that bouquet of yellow roses which she had flung away. 
Was it still lying on the grass in the quadrangle ? Had Jane, the 
housemaid, seen it, picked it up, and taken it to adorn the kitchen 
table ? 

She knew that Jasper must have taken a long walk to procure 
those two bunches of roses. She knew that he could ill afford the 
expense. When he was ill, she had put aside his little purse con- 
taining his private money, and had counted it, to make sure that 
none was lost or taken. She knew that he was poor. Out of the 
small sum he owned he must have paid a good deal for these roses. 

She had thrown her bunch away in angry scorn, under his eyes. 
She had been greatly provoked ; but—had she behaved in a lady- 
like and Christian spirit ? She might have left her roses in a tum- 
bler in the parlour or the hall. That would have been a courteous 
rebuff—but to fling them away! 
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There are as many conflicting currents in the human soul as 
in the ocean: some run from east to west, and some from north 
to south, some are sweet and some bitter, some hot and others 
cold. Only in the Sargasso Sea are there no currents—and that 
is a sea of weeds. What we believe to-day we reject to-morrow; 
we are resentful at one moment over a wrong inflicted and are re- 
pentant the next for having been ourselves the wrong-doer. Bar- 
bara had been in fiery indignation at three o’clock against Jasper ; 
by five she was cooler, and by six reproached herself. 

As the sisters drove into the little quadrangle, Barbara turned 
her head aside, and whilst she made as though she were unwind- 
ing the knitted shawl that was wrapped about her head, she looked 
across the turf, and saw lying, where she had cast it, the bunch 
of roses. 

The stable-boy came with his lantern to take the horse and 
carriage, and the sisters dismounted. Jane appeared at the hall 
door to divest them of their wraps. 

‘ How is papa ?’ asked Eve; then, without waiting for an answer, 
she ran into her father’s room to kiss him and tell him of the party, 
and show herself again in her pretty dress, and again receive his 
words of praise and love. 

But Barbara remained at the door, leisurely folding her cloak. 
Then she put both her own and her sister’s parasols together in 
the stand. Then she stood brushing her soles on the mat—quite 
unnecessarily, as they were not dirty. 

‘You may go away, Jane,’ said Barbara to the maid, who lin- 
gered at the door. 

‘Please, miss, I’m waiting for you to come in that I may 
lock up.’ 

Then Barbara was obliged to enter. 

‘Has Mr. Babb been with my father ?’ she asked. 

‘No, miss. I haven’t seen him since you left.’ 

‘You may go to bed, Jane. It is washing-day to-morrow, and 
you will have to be up at four. Ilas not Mr. Babb had his supper ?’ 

‘No, miss. He has not been here at all.’ 

‘That will do.’ She signed the maid to leave. 

She stood in the hall, hesitating. Should she unbar the door 
and go out and recover the roses? Eve would leave her father’s 
room in a moment, and ask questions which it would be inconve- 
nient to answer. Let themlie. She went upstairs with her sister, 
after having wished her father good-night. 

‘ Barbie, dear!’ said Eve, ‘did you observe Mr. Squash ?’ 
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‘Do not, Eve. That is not his name.’ 

‘I think he looked a little disconcerted. I repudiated. 1 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘I refused to be bound by the engagements we had made for 
a quadrille and a waltz. I did not want to dance with him, and I 
did not.’ 

‘Run back into your room, darling, and go to bed.’ 

When Barbara was alone she went to her window and opened it. 
The window looked into the court. If she leaned her head out 
far she could see where the bunch of roses ought to be. But she 
could not see them, though she looked, for the grass lay dusk in 
the shadows. The moon. was rising, and shone on the long roof 
like steel, and the light was creeping down the wall. That long 
roof was over the washhouse, and next morning at early dawn the 
maids would cross the quadrangle with the linen and carry fuel, 
and would either trample on or pick up and appropriate the bunch 
of yellow roses. 

Barbara remembered every word that she had said to Jasper. 
She could not forget—and now could not forgive herself. Her 
words had been cruel, how they must have wounded him! He 
had not been seen since. Perhaps he was gone and would not 
return again. They and she would see himnomore. That would 
be well in one way, it would relieve her of anxiety about Eve; 
but, on the other hand, Jasper had proved himself most useful, 
and, above all—he was repentant. Her treatment of him might 
make him desperate, and cause him to abandon his resolutions to 
amend. Barbara knelt at the window, and prayed. 

The white owls were flying about the old house. They had 
their nests in the great barn. The bats were squeaking as they 
whisked across the quadrangle hunting gnats. 

When Barbara rose from her knees her eyes were moist. She 
stood on tiptoe and looked forth from the casement again. The 
moonlight had reached the sward, drawing a sharp line of light 
across it, broken by one brighter speck—the bunch of roses. 

Then Barbara, without her shoes, stole downstairs. There was 
sufficient light in the hall for her to fmd. her way across it to the 
main door. She very softly unbarred it, and still in her stockings, 
unshod, went out on the dvorstep, over the gravel, the dewy grass, 
and picked up the cold wet bunch. 

Then she slipped in again, refastened the door, and w ‘ith beat- 
ing heart regained her room. 

Now that she had the roses, what should she do with them? 
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She stood in the middle of her room near the candle, looking at 
them. They were not much faded, the sun had not reached them, 
and the cool grass had kept them fresh. They were very deli- 
cately formed, lovely roses, and freshly sweet. What should she 
do with them? If they were put in a tumbler they would flourish 
for a few days, and then the leaves would fall off, and leave a dead 
cluster of seedless rose-hearts. 

Barbara had a desk that had belonged to her mother, and this 
desk had in it a secret drawer. In this drawer Barbara preserved 
a few special treasures: a miniature of her mother, a silver cold- 
cream capsule with the head of Queen Anne on it, that had be- 
longed to her grandmother, the ring of brilliants and sapphire that 
had come to her from her aunt, and a lock of Eve’s hair when she 
was a baby. Barbara folded the roses in a sheet of white paper, 
wrote in pencil on it the date, and placed them in the secret 
drawer, there to wither along with the greatest treasures she 
possessed. 

Barbara’s heart was no Sargasso Sea. In it ran currents strong 
and contrary. What she cast away with scorn in the afternoon, 
she sought and hid as a treasure in the night. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


LEAH AND RACHEL. 


SuNDAY was a quiet day at Morwell. As the Jordans were Catho- 
lics they did not attend their parish church, which was Tavistock, 
some four miles distant. The servants went, or pretended to go. 
Morwell was quiet on all days; it was most quiet of all on a bright 
Sunday, for then there were fewest people about the old house. 

Jasper Babb had not run away, offended at Barbara’s rudeness. 
He went about his work as usual, was as little seen of the sisters 
as might be, and silent when in their company. 

On Sunday evening Barbara and Eve strolled out together ; it 
was their wont to do so on that day, when the weather permitted. 
Jane, the housemaid, was at home with their father. 

They directed their steps as usual to the Raven Rock, which 
commanded so splendid a view to the west, was so airy, and so 
sunny a spot that they liked to sit there and talk. It was not 
often that Barbara had the leisure for such a ramble; on Sundays 
she made a point of it. As the two girls emerged from the wood, 
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and came out on the platform of rock, they were surprised to see 
Jasper seated there with a book on his knee. He rose at once on 
hearing their voices and seeing them. If he had wished to escape, 
escape was impossible, for the rock descends on all sides sheer to 
great depths, except where the path leads to it. 

‘Do not let us disturb you,’ said Barbara; ‘we will withdraw 
if we interrupt your studies.’ 

‘What is the book?’ asked Eve. ‘If it be poetry, read us 
something from it.’ 

He hesitated a moment, then with a smile said, ‘It contains 
the noblest poetry—it is my Bible.’ 

‘The Bible!’ exclaimed Barbara. She was pleased. He cer- 
tainly was sincere in his repentance. He would not have gone 
away to a private spot to read the sacred volume unless he were 
in earnest. 

‘Let us sit down, Barbie!’ said Eve. ‘Don’t run away, Mr. 
Jasper.’ 

‘As Mr. Jasper was reading, and you asked him to give you 
something from the book, I will join in the request.’ 

‘I thought it was perhaps—Byron,’ said Eve. 

‘As it is not Byron, but something better, we shall be all the 
better satisfied to have it read to us,’ said Barbara. 

‘Well, then, some of the story part, please,’ asked Eve, screw- 
ing up her mouth, ‘and not much of it.’ 

‘I should prefer a Psalm,’ said Barbara ; ‘ or a chapter from one 
of the Epistles.’ 

‘I do not know what to read,’ Jasper said, smiling, ‘as each of 
you asks for something different.’ 

‘I have an idea,’ exclaimed Eve. ‘He shall hold the book shut. 
{ will close my eyes and open the volume at haphazard, and point 
with my finger. He shall read that, and we can conjure from it, 
or guess our characters, or read our fate. Then you shall do the 
same. Will that please you ?’ 

‘I do not know about guessing characters and reading our 
fate ; our characters we know by introspection, and the future is 
hidden from our eyes by the same Hand that sent the book. But 
if you wish Mr. Jasper to be guided by this method what to read, 
I do not object.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Eve, in glee; ‘that will be fun! You will 
promise, Barbie, to shut your eyes when you open and put your 
finger on a page? And, Mr. Jasper, you promise to read exactly 
what my sister and I select ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ answered both to whom she appealed. 

‘But mind this,’ pursued the lively girl; ‘you must stop as 
soon as I am tired.’ 

Then first, eager in all she did that promised entertainment or 
diversion, she took the Bible from Mr. Babb’s hands, and closed 
her eyes; a pretty smile played about her flexible lips as she sat 
groping with her finger among the pages. Then she opened the 
book and her blue orbs together. 

‘There!’ she exclaimed, ‘I have made my choice ; yet—wait ! 
I will mark my place, and then pass the book to Bab—I mean, 
Barbie.’ She had a wild summer rose in her bosom. She pulled 
off a petal, touched it with her tongue, and put the leaf at the spot 
she had selected. 

Then she shut the Bible with a snap, laughed, and handed it 
to her sister. 

‘I need not shut my eyes,’ said Barbara; ‘I will look you full 
in the face, Eve.’ Then she took the book and felt for the end 
pages that she might light on an Epistle; just as she saw that 
Eve had groped for an early part of the book that she might have 
a story from the times of the patriarchs. She did not know that 
Eve in handing her the book had not turned it ; consequently she 
held the Bible reversed. Barbara held a buttercup in her hand. 
She was so accustomed to use her fingers that it was strange to 
her to have nothing to employ them. As they came through the 
meadows she had picked a few flowers, broken the stalks and thrown 
them away. There remained in her hand but one buttercup. 

Barbara placed the Bible on her lap; she, like Eve, had seated 
herself on the rocky ledge. Then she opened near what she be- 
lieved to be the end of the book, and laid the golden cup on a page. 

Eve leaned towards her and looked, and uttered an exclamation. 

‘What is it?’ asked Barbara, and looked also. 

Behold! the golden flower of Barbara was shining on the pink 
petal of Eve’s rose. 

‘ We have chosen the same place. Now, Barbie, what do you say 
to this? Is it a chance, or are we going to learn our fate, which is 
bound up together, from the passage Mr. Jasper is about to read ?’ 

‘There is no mystery in the matter,’ said Barbara, quietly ; 
‘you did not turn the book when you gave it to me, and it natu- 
rally opened where your flower lay.’ 

‘Go on, Mr. Jasper,’ exhorted Eve. But the young man seemed 
ill-disposed to obey. 

‘Yes,’ said Barbara; ‘begin. We are ready.’ 
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Then Jasper began to read :— 

‘Jacob went on his journey, and came into the land of the 
people of the east. And he looked, and behold a well in a field, 
and, lo, there were flocks of sheep lying by it.’ 

‘I am glad we are going to have this story,’ said Eve; ‘I like 
it. Itisa pretty one. Jacob came to that house of Laban just 
as you, Mr. Babb, have come to Morwell.’ 

Jasper read on :— 

‘And Laban had two daughters: now the name of the elder 
was Leah, and the name of the younger was Rachel. Leah was 
tender-eyed; but Rachel was beautiful and well favoured.’ 

Barbara was listening, but as she listened she looked away into 
the blue distance over the vast gulf of the Tamar valley towards 
the Cornish moors, the colour of cobalt, with a salmon sky above 
them. Something must at that moment have struck the mind of 
Jasper, for he paused in his reading, and his eyes sought hers. 

She said in a hard tone, ‘ Go on.’ 

Then he continued in a low voice, ‘And Jacob loved Rachel ; 
and said, I will serve thee seven years for Rachel, thy younger 
daughter. And Laban said, It is better that I give her to thee, 
than that I should give her to another man: abide with me. And 
Jacob served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed unto him 
but a few days, for the love he had to her.’ 

The reader again paused; and again with a hard voice Bar- 
bara bade him proceed. 

‘And Jacob said unto Laban, Give me my wife, for my days 
are fulfilled. And Laban gathered together all the men of the 
place, and made a feast. And it came to pass in the evening, that 
he took Leah his daughter, and brought her to Jacob.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Eve, ‘I am tired.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Barbara, in a subdued tone, ‘ that Leah 
was a despicable woman, a woman without self-respect. She took 
the man, though she knew his heart was set on Rachel, and that 
he did not care a rush for her. No—I do not like the story. It 
is odious.’ She stood up and, beckoning to Eve, left the platform 
of rock. : 

Jasper remained where he had been, without closing the book, 
without reading further, lost in thought. Then a small head 
appeared above the side of the rock where it jutted out of the 
bank of underwood, also a pair of hands that clutched at the pro- 
jecting points of stone; and in another moment a boy had pulled 
himself on to the platform, and lay on it with his feet dangling over 
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the edge, his head and breast raised on his hands. He was 
laughing. 

‘What! dreaming, Master Jasper Jacob? Of which? Of the 
weak-eyed Leah or the blue-orbed Rachel ?’ 

The young man started as if he had been stung. 

‘What has brought you here, Watt ? No good, I fear.’ 

‘Oh, my dear Jasper, there you are out. Goodness personified 
has brought me here—even your own pious self, sitting Bible- 
reading to two pretty girls. How happy could I be with either! 
Eh, Jasper!’ 

‘What do you want with me,’ asked Jasper, reddening; ‘I 
detest your fun.’ 

‘Which is it?’ taunted the mischievous boy. ‘ Which—the 
elder, plain and dark; or the younger, beautiful as dawn? or— 
like the patriarch Jacob—both ?’ 

‘Enough of this, Watt. What has brought you here ?’ 

‘To see you, of course. I know you think me void of all 
Christianity, but I have that in me yet, I like to know the 
whereabouts of my brother, and how he is getting on. I am still 
with Martin—ever on the move, like the sun, like the winds, like 
the streams, like everything that does not stagnate.’ 

‘It is a hard thing for me to say,’ said Jasper, ‘ but it is true. 
Poor Martin would be better without you. He would be another 
man, and his life not blighted, had it not been for your profane 
and mocking tongue. He was a generous-hearted fellow, thought- 
less, but not wicked; you, however, have gained complete power 
over him, and have used it for evil. Your advice is for the bad, 
your sneers for what is good.’ 

‘Ido not know good from bad,’ said the boy, with a con- 
temptuous grin. 

‘Watt, you have scoffed at every good impulse in Martin’s 
heart, you have drowned the voice of his conscience by your gibes. 
It is you who have driven him with your waspish tongue along the 
road of ruin.’ 

‘Not at all, Jasper; there you wrong me. It was you who 
had the undoing of Martin. You have loved him and screened 
him since he was a child. You have taken the punishment and 
blame on you which he deserved by his misconduct. Of course he 
is a giddy-pate. It is you who have let him grow up without dread 
of the consequences of wrong-doing, because the punishment always 
fell on you. You, Jasper, have spoiled Martin, not I.’ 

‘Well, Watt, this may be so. Father was unduly harsh. I 
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had no one else to love at home but my brother Martin. You 
were such a babe as to be no companion. And Martin I did—I 
do love. Such a noble, handsome, frank-hearted brother! All 
sunshine and laughter! My childhood had been charged with 
grief and shadow, and I did my best to screen him, One must 
love something in this world, or the heart dies. I loved my 
brother.’ 

‘Love, love!’ laughed Watt. ‘Now you have that heart so 
full that it is overflowing towards two nice girls. I suppose that, 
enthralled between blue eyes and brown, you have no thought left 
for Martin, none for father—who, by the way, is dying.’ 

‘Dying!’ exclaimed Jasper, springing to his feet. 

‘There, now!’ said the boy; ‘don’t in your astonishment 
topple over the edge of the precipice into kingdom come.’ 

‘ How do you know this, Watt ?’ asked Jasper, in great agitation. 

‘Because I have been to Buckfastleigh and seen the beastly 
old hole, and the factory, and the grey rat in his hole, curled up, 
gnawing his nails and squealing with pain.’ 

‘For shame of you, Watt! You have no reverence even for 
your father.’ 

‘ Reverence, Jasper ! none in the world for anybody or anything. 
Everything like reverence was killed out of me by my training.’ 

‘What is the matter with father ?’ 

‘How should I tell? I saw him making contortions and 
yelling. I did not approach too near lest he should bite.’ 

‘TI shall.go at once,’ said Jasper, earnestly. 

‘Of course you will. Youare the heir. Eh! Jasper! When 
you come in for the house and cloth mill, you will extend to us 
the helping hand. Oh, you saint! Why don’t you dance as I 
do? Am I taken in by your long face? Ain’t I sure that your 
heart is beating because now at last you will come in for the 
daddy’s collected money? Poor Martin! He can’t come and share. 
You won’t be mean, but divide, Jasper? I'll be the go-between.’ 

‘Be silent, you wicked boy!’ said Jasper, angrily; ‘I cannot 
endure your talk. It is repugnant to me.’ 

‘Because I talk of sharing. You, the saint! He sniffs filthy 
mammon and away he flies like a crow to carrion. Good-bye, 
Jasper! Away you go like an arrow from a bow. Don’t let that 
old housekeeper rummage the stockings stuffed with guineas out 
of the chimney before you get to Buckfastleigh !’ 

Jasper left the rock and strode hastily towards Morwell, troubled 
at heart at the news given him. WHad he looked behind him as 
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he entered the wood, he would have seen the boy making grimaces, 
capering, clapping his hands and knees, whistling, screaming 
snatches of operatic tunes, laughing, and shouting, ‘ Which is it 
to be, Rachel or Leah ?’ 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN IMP OF DARKNESS, 


JASPER went immediately to Mr. Jordan. He found Eve with her 
father. Jane, the housemaid, had exhibited signs of restlessness 
and impatience to be off. Joseph Woodman, the policeman from 
Tavistock, a young and sleepy man who was paying her his 
addresses, had appeared at the kitchen window and coughed. He 
was off duty, and Jane thought it hard that she should be on when 
he was off. So Eve had let her depart with her lover. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Jordan, who was still in bed, ‘ what is it? Do 
you want me ?’ 

‘I have come to ask your permission to leave for a few days. 
I must go to my father, who is dying. J will return as soon as 
I can.’ 

Eve’s great blue eyes opened with amazement. ‘You said 
nothing about this ten minutes ago.’ 

‘I did not know it then.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Mr. Jordan, trying to rise on. his elbow, 
and his eyes brightening, ‘ Ezekiel Babb dying! Is justice over- 
taking him at last ?’ 

‘I hear that he is dying,’ said Jasper; ‘it is my duty to go 
to him.’ 

‘If he dies,’ said Mr. Jordan, ‘to whom will his property go?’ 

‘Probably to me; but it is premature to inquire.’ 

‘Not at all. My Eve has been robbed ; 

‘Sir!’ said Jasper gravely, ‘I undertook to repay that sum as 
soon as it should be in my power to do so, principal and interest. 
I have your permission, sir?’ He bowed and withdrew. 

At supper Barbara looked round and noticed the absence of 
Jasper Babb, but she said nothing. 

‘You need not look at that empty chair,’ said Eve; ‘ Mr. Jasper 
will not be here. He is gone.’ 

‘Gone where ?’ 

‘Called away suddenly. His father is dying.’ 
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Barbara raised her eyebrows. She was greatly puzzled. She 
sat playing with her fork, and presently said, ‘This is very odd— 
who brought the news ?’ 

‘I saw no one. He came in almost directly after we left him 
on the Raven Rock.’ 

‘But no one came up to the house.’ 

‘Oh, yes—Joseph Woodman, Jane’s sweetheart, the policeman.’ 

‘He cannot have brought the news.’ 

‘I do not think Mr. Jasper saw him, but I cannot say.’ 

‘TI cannot understand it, Eve,’ mused Barbara. ‘ What is more, 
I do not believe it.’ 

Barbara was more puzzled and disturbed than she chose to 
show. How could Jasper have received news of his father? If 
the old man had sent a messenger, that messenger would have 
come to the house and rested there, and been refreshed with a 
glass of cider and cake and cold beef. No one had been to the 
house but the policeman, and a policeman was not likely to be 
made the vehicle of communication between old Babb and his son, 
living in concealment. More probably Jasper had noticed that a 
policeman was hovering about Morwell, had taken alarm, and 
absented himself. 

Then that story of Jacob serving for Rachel and being given 
Leah came back on her. Was it not being in part enacted before 
her eyes? Was not Jasper there acting as steward to her father, 
likely to remain there for some years, and all the time with the 
love of Eve consuming his heart? ‘And the seven years seemed 
unto him but a few days for the love that he had to her.’ What 
of Eve? Would she come to care for him, and in her wilfulness 
insist on having him? Itcould not be. It must not be. Please 
God, now that Jasper was gone, he would not return. Then, again, 
her mind swung back to the perplexing question of the reason of 
Jasper’s departure. He could not go home. It was out of the 
question his showing his face again at Buckfastleigh. He would 
be recognised and taken immediately. Why did he invent and 
pass off on her father such a falsehood as an excuse for his dis- 
appearance? If he were made uneasy by the arrival of the 
Tavistock policeman at the house, he might have found some 
other excuse, but to deliberately say that his father was dying and 
that he must attend his death-bed, this was monstrous. 

Eve remained till late, sitting in the parlour without a light. 
The servant-maids were all out. Their eagerness to attend places 
of worship on Sunday—especially Sunday evenings—showed a 
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strong spirit of devotion; and the lateness of the hour to 
which those acts of worship detained them proved also that their 
piety was of stubborn and enduring quality. Generally, one of 
the maids remained at home, but on this occasion Barbara and Eve 
had allowed Jane to go out when she had laid the table for supper, 
because her policeman had come, and there was to be a love-feast 
at the little dissenting chapel which Jane attended. The lover 
having turned up, the love-feast must follow. 

As the servants had not returned, Barbara remained below, 
waiting till she heard their voices. Her father was dozing. She 
looked in at him and then returned to her place by the latticed 
window. The room was dark, but there was silvery light in the 
summer sky becoming very white towards the north. Outside 
the window was a jessamine; the scent it exhaled at night was 
too strong. Barbara shut the window to exclude the fragrance. 
It made her head ache. A light air played with the jessamine, 
and brushed some of the white flowers against the glass. Barbara 
was usually sharp with the servants when they returned from their 
revivals and love-feasts and missionary meetings late; but this 
evening she felt no impatience. She had plenty to occupy her 
mind, and the time passed quickly with her. All] at once she 
heard a loud prolonged hoot of an owl, so near and so loud that 
she felt sure the bird must be in the house. Next moment she 
heard her father’s voice calling repeatedly and excitedly. She ran 
to him and found him alarmed and agitated. His window had 
been left open, as the evening was warm. 

‘I heard an owl!’ he said. ‘It was at my ear; it called, and 
roused me from my sleep. It was not an owl—I do not know 
what it was. I saw something, I am not sure what.’ 

‘Papa dear, I heard the bird. You know there are several 
about. They have their nests in the barn and old empty pigeon- 
house. One came by the window hooting. I heard it also.’ 

‘I saw something,’ he said. 

She took his hand. It was cold and trembling. 

‘You were dreaming, papa. The owl roused you, and dreams 
mixed with your waking impressions, so that you cannot distin- 
guish one from another.’ 

‘I do not know,’ he said vacantly, and put his hand to his head. 
‘I do see and hear strange things. Do not leave me alone, Barbara. 
Kindle a light, and read me one of Challoner’s Meditations. It 
may compose me.’ 

Eve was upstairs, amusing herself with unfolding and trying 
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on the yellow and crimson dress she had found in the garret. She 
knew that Barbara would not come upstairs yet. She would have 
been afraid to masquerade before her. She put her looking-glass 
on a chair, so that she might see herself better in it. Then she 
took the timbrel, and poised herself on one foot, and held the in- 
strument over her head, and lightly tinkled the little bells. She 
had put on the blue turquoise ring. She looked at it, kissed it, 
waved that hand, and rattled the tambourine, but not so loud that 
Barbara might hear. Eve was quite happy thus amusing herself. 
Her only disappointment was that she had not more such dresses 
to try on. 

All at once she started, stood still, turned and uttered a‘ery 
of terror. She had been posturing hitherto with her back to the 
window. A noise at it made her look round. She saw, seated in 
it, with his short legs inside, and his hands grasping the stone 
mullions—a small dark figure. 

‘Well done, Eve! Well done, Zerlina! 


La ci darem la mano, 

La mi dirai di si!’ 
Then the boy laughed maliciously ; he enjoyed her confusion and 
alarm. 

‘The weak-eyed Leah is away, quieting Laban,’ he said ; ‘ Leah 
shall have her Jacob, but Rachel shall get Esau, the gay, the hand- 
some, whose hand is against every man, or rather one against 
whom every man’s hand is raised. I am going to jump into your 
room.’ 

‘Keep away!’ cried Eve, in the greatest alarm. 

‘If you cry out, if you rouse Leah and bring her here, I will 
make such a hooting and howling as will kill the old man down- 
stairs with fear.’ 


‘In pity, go. What do you want?’ asked Eve, backing from 
the window to the farthest wall. 

‘Take care! Do not run out of the rom. If you attempt it, 
I will jump in, and make my fiddle squeal, and caper about, till 
even the sober Barbara—Leah I mean—will believe that devils 
have taken possession, and as for the old man, he will give up his 
ghost to them without a protest.’ 

‘I entreat you—I implore you—go!’ pleaded Eve, with tears 
of alarm in her eyes, cowering back against the wall, too fright- 
ened even to think of the costume she wore. 


‘Ah!’ jeered the impish boy. ‘ Run along down into the room 
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where your sister is reading and praying with the old man, and 
what will they suppose but that a crazy opera-dancer has broken 
loose from her caravan and is rambling over the country.’ 

He chuckled, he enjoyed her terror. 

‘Do you know how I have managed to get this little talk with 
you uninterrupted? I hooted in at the window of your father, 
and when he woke made faces at him. Then he screamed for 
help, and Barbara went to him. Now here am I; I scrambled up 
the old pear tree trained against the wall. What is it, a Chau- 
montel or a Jargonelle? It can’t be a Bon Chrétien, or it would 
not have borne me.’ 

Eve’s face was white, her eyes were wide with terror, her hands 
behind her scrabbled at the wall and tore the paper. ‘Oh, what 
do you want? Pray, pray go!’ 

‘I will come in at the window, I will caper and whistle, and 
scream and fiddle. I will jump on the bed and kick all the clothes 
this way, that way. I will throw your Sunday frock out of the 
window ; I will smash the basin and water-bottle, and glass and 
jug. Iwill throw the mirror against the wall; I will tear down 
the blinds and curtains, and drive the curtain-pole through the 
windows ; I will throw your candle into the heap of clothes and 
linen and curtain, and make a blaze which will burn the room and 
set the house flaming, unless you make me a solemn promise. I 
have a message for you from poor Martin. Poor Martin! his heart 
is breaking. He can think only of lovely Eve. As soon as the 
sun sets be on the Raven Rock to-morrow.’ 

‘I cannot. Do leave the window.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the boy, ‘in ten minutes the house will be 
on fire. Iam coming in; you run away. I shall lock you out, 
and before you have got help together the room will be in a blaze.’ 

‘What do you want ? I will promise anything to be rid of you.’ 

‘Promise to be on the Raven Rock to-morrow evening.’ 

‘Why must I be there?’ 

‘ Because I have a message to give you there.’ 

‘Give it me now.’ 

‘I cannot; itis too long. That sister of yours will come tum- 
bling in on us with a Roley-poley, gammon and spinach, Heigh-ho 
says Anthony Roley, oh!’ 

‘Yes, yes! I will promise.’ 

Instantly he slipped his leg out, she saw only the hands on the 
bottom of the window. ‘Then up came the boy’s queer face again, 
that he might make grimaces at her and shake his fist, and point 
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to candle, and bed, and garments, and curtains; and then, in a 
moment, he was gone. 

Some minutes elapsed before Eve recovered courage to leave 
her place, shut her window, and take off the tawdry dress in which 
she had disguised herself. 

She heard the voices of the servant-maids returning along the 
lane. Soon after Barbara came upstairs. She found her sister 
sitting on the bed. 

‘What is it, Eve? You look white and frightened.’ 

Eve did not answer. 


‘What is the matter, dear? Have you been alarmed at any- 
thing ?’ 

‘Yes, Bab,’ in a faint voice. 

‘Did you see anything from your window ?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘I cannot understand,’ said Barbara. ‘I also fancied I saw a 
dark figure dart across the garden and leap the wall whilst I was 
reading to papa. I can’t say, because there was a candle in our 
room.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ said Eve, in a faltering voice, ‘it may have 
been Joseph Woodman parting with Jane?’ Eve’s cheeks coloured 
as she said this; she was false with her sister. 

Barbara shook her head, and went into her own room. ‘He 
has gone,’ she thought, ‘ because the house is watched, his where- 
abouts has been discovered. I am glad he is gone. It is best for 
himself, for Eve ’—after a pause—‘ and for me.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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The Anatomy of Acting. 


IV. 


‘TP\EARS,’ say the upholders of Diderot, ‘are no trustworthy 

sign of feeling. An onion or a grain of sand will call them 
up just as readily as the agony of Alkestis or the woes of Ophelia. 
The practised actor can produce them mechanically if he thinks 
it worth while, and with some the habit of producing them for 
any reason, or no reason, becomes a disease.’ Are there no cases, 
then, in which we can prove that the actor is really feeling in his 
own person something similar in kind, if not equal in degree, to 
the emotion he is representing? It was the object of my second 
question to elicit evidence on this point. 


2. ‘When Macready played Virginius after burying his loved 
daughter, he confessed that his real experience gave a new force to his 
acting in the most pathetic situations of the play.’ Have you any 
analogous experience to relate? Has the memory of a bygone emotion 
(whether recent or remote) in your personal life influenced your acting 
in a similar situation? If so, was the influence, in your opinion, for 
good or for ill? And what was the effect upon the audience 4 


This anecdote of Macready (given in Mr. Irving’s words) is 
only one of many which might have been cited. The classical case 
in point is that of the Greek actor, Polus, declared by Plutarch 
to have been unequalled in his craft, who, in the part of Elektra, 
produced an astounding effect while weeping over the urn con- 
taining the ashes of his own son. Macready’s daughter Nina died 
on February 24, 1850. On November 14 he notes: ‘ Acted 
Virginius. . . . I kept my mind on the part, and acted it, certainly, 
never better. The audience was extraordinarily excited. ...In 
the second act my thoughts so fixed upon my blessed Nina that 
my emotion nearly overpowered me.’ Again, on January 3, 1851, 
he writes: ‘ Acted Virginius, one of the most brilliant and power- 
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ful performances of the character I have ever given. I did 
indeed “ gore my own thoughts” to do it, for my own Katie was 
in my mind, as in one part the tears streamed down my cheeks; 
and, in another, she who is among the blest, beloved one! Such 
is a player’s mind and heart! Called.’ In these cases there can 
surely be no doubt that Macready did feel. The mimic situation 
reopened a real and recent wound, and the personal sorrow 
reinforced the mimic emotion, both together acting potently upon 
his physical organism. Nor can there be any doubt that he 
believed the effect upon his acting to be for good, and that the 
enthusiasm of the audience gave him valid ground for this belief. 
Note that, on the first occasion, his emotion ‘ nearly overpowered 
him.’ Nearly, but not quite, for he was a consummate artist; and so 
long as it did not quite carry him away he had nothing to reproach 
himself with. On the contrary, ‘ the audience was extraordinarily 
excited.’ 

The wording of my question is not sufficiently precise. Per- 
sonal emotion may influence acting in two ways. The actor may 
consciously or unconsciously note the external manifestations of 
his feeling while it is actually upon him (Talma and Rachel are said 
to have noted them consciously), and then may voluntarily repro- 
duce or mimic them on the stage without again experiencing the 
slightest emotion, just as he might mimic the gesture or accent 
of some totally indifferent person. This process, as a writer in the 
Westminster Review has remarked, ‘substantially squares with 
Wordsworth’s canon of poetic composition—that it is emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity.’ A later question (XIII.) bears upon this 
point, not the question now before us. What I here want to get at 
is the direct influence of real and present personal emotion upon act- 
ing. I want to learn how far, and with what effect, personal sorrow 
tends to mingle with the imaginary woes of the theatre. I should 
not, then, have used the word ‘ bygone,’ for the emotion I intend 
must clearly be present, however far ‘bygone’ its cause. Nor is 
the phrase ‘ confessed that his real experience gave a new force to 
his acting ’ so apt as it might be. It would apply to ‘ emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity’ as well as to the instant emotion I am 
aiming at. In most cases, however, the question has been rightly 
understood. 

Almost all my informants who have anything to say on this 
point agree, as might be expected, that a too recent sorrow is 
hurtful. They either lose their self-control, or, in the effort to 
retain it, act stiffly and frigidly. ‘On the occasion of the death 
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of my father,’ writes Mr. Henry Howe, an excellent actor and one 
of the last survivors of a great generation, ‘ Mr. Macready gave 
me very strong arguments as well as examples that I should not 
allow any event, short of incapacity from illness, to prevent my 
fulfilling my duties. On the night after the funeral it was very 
difficult for me to forget the distress of the day, and I am quite 
sure I must frequently have been almost unintelligible to the 
audience.’ Mr. John Clayton tells me that he went from the 
deathbed of his father to play in a similar scene, and utterly 
broke down. In other cases in which a stage situation has recalled 
a recent personal trouble, the effect upon his acting was bad, as 
he did not dare to let himself go. It will be remembered that 
during the historic run of Hamlet at the Lyceum in 1874-75, 
Mr. H. L. Bateman, the manager, died. His daughter, Miss 
Isabel Bateman, was playing Ophelia to Mr. Irving’s Hamlet, and 
had to resume the part after a very short intermission. ‘The 
effect of the real experience,’ Miss Bateman writes, ‘ was anything 
but beneficial to my performance. In my effort for self-control 
I believe I never acted so badly; it remains in my memory as a 
terrible nightmare, and I have had a horror of the part ever 
since.’ When we think of such speeches as, ‘I would give you 
some violets, but they withered all when my father died,’ we can 
easily conceive what a terrible ordeal this must have been. ‘On 
the other hand,’ Miss Bateman continues, ‘my acting has been 
greatly influenced for good by real but more remote sorrows.’ 
‘The death of a beloved female relative,’ writes Mr. John 
Coleman, another actor trained in the school of Macready, 
‘ affected me so much that while playing Hamlet, scon afterwards, 
I was carried quite beyond myself in the scene of Ophelia’s 
funeral, and overcome by an attack of semi-hysterical emotion. 
Although I have no personal knowledge or recollection of the 
effect upon the audience, I was assured that both actors and 
audience were very much excited by the occurrence.’ It is curious 
that Mr. Coleman and Macready should use the same word, 
‘excited,’ to indicate the effect upon an audience of a perform- 
ance in which personal sorrow intensified the mimic emotion of 
the scene. The difference between the two cases is that, whereas 
Macready himself observes and reports the excitement of the 
audience, Mr. Coleman confesses that he was too much carried 
away to observe anything. I take it that Mr. Coleman does not 
consider the ‘excitement’ he created an artistically desirable 
effect. It is certain that where a player (in Macready’s phrase) 
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is too obviously ‘ goring his own thoughts,’ the effect cannot but 
be crudely painful, like that of a bull-fight or a gladiatorial 
display. Yet the fact that powerful effects, however undesirable, 
have been and can be produced under these circumstances, is a 
sufficient disproof of Diderot’s argument that real emotion on the 
stage is of necessity ‘ paltry and weak,’ meagre and unconvincing. 

Two very distinguished actresses have been good enough to 
communicate to me experiences which exactly illustrate the 
influence upon acting of recent and of more remote personal 
sorrow. Even in her early girlhood—from the age of sixteen 
onwards—Miss Madge Robertson used to play the part of Lady 
Isabel Carlyle (afterwards Madame Vigne) in a dramatic version 
of East Lynne. She used to mourn over the dying child without 
knowing what sorrow meant. Then she became Mrs. Kendal; 
and, in the loss of her first child, she learned to sympathise only 
too vividly with the distracted mother of the play. Hast Lynne 
was at this time vastly popular, especially with Saturday night 
audiences ; and on a Saturday evening, less than a fortnight 
after her bereavement, Mrs. Kendal had to play Lady Isabel 
before a crowded audience at Hull. Everything, even to the 
name of the child, reminded her of her loss; and in the third 
act her emotion became so heartrending that she was utterly 
overpowered by it, and the curtain had to be dropped before the 
end of the act. The effect upon the audience was electrical and 
thrilling. A woman stood up in the pit and cried, ‘No more! no 
more!’ But it was not an effect which, either as a woman or an 
artist, Mrs. Kendal could bring herself to repeat. She got 
through the last act as best she might, and from that day to this 
has never reappeared in Kast Lynne.! 

This was an instance in which acute and present personal 
sorrow absorbed rather than reinforced the mimic emotion, and 
changed the imagined heroine’s imagined agony into real torture 
for the real woman. We come now to a case in which the 
memory of a more remote sorrow has aided in the production 
of an effect, the pathos of which must be fresh in the minds 
of thousands of playgoers. Mrs. Bancroft writes as follows: 
‘When a circumstance on the stage strikes home, reminding me 
of a great grief, a domestic sorrow, or a grievous wrong, it must 


1 As an instance of that mingling of the grotesque with the tragic which 
makes such a motley web of life, I may mention that Mrs. Kendal remembers 
vividly the broad Yorkshire accent of the child who played little Willie. His 
last words were: ‘A cannut see yu or eear yur voice. A can oanly eear the 
singin’ of those voices in the shinin’ giirden, Theear! Theear !’ 
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for the time being cause a feeling of pain which of necessity 
gives an impetus to my acting. I can well sympathise with 
Macready, and understand how the loss of a loved child would 
affect his acting in Virginius. .. . When I played the Vicar’s 
wife in The Vicarage, I had to deliver a particular speech which 
always affected me deeply: “God gave me a little child; but 
then, when all was bright and beautiful, God took His gift 
away,” &c. The remembrance of the death of my own child was 
revived in these words. My heart was full of his image, and my 
tears came in tribute to his memory. I could not have stopped 
them if I had tried.’ No one, surely, will maintain that Mrs. 
Bancroft deceives herself in supposing that she was feeling with 
her character—that is to say, was going through in her own person 
something very like the mental experience (with its physical 
accompaniments) attributed by the author to Mrs. Haygarth. 
‘The effect upon my audience,’ Mrs. Bancroft continues—and no 
one who saw The Vicarage need be reminded of this—‘ was that 
not a heart amongst them did not feel with me. Their silence 
spoke volumes, and their tears told me of their sympathy.’ 

Miss Geneviéve Ward, though doubtful as to the artistic effect 
of personal emotion, has no doubt as to its tendency to mingle 
with the emotion of the scene. ‘Many sad experiences in my 
life,’ she writes, ‘have helped to intensify my feelings on the 
stage, even though not strictly analogous; but I have not found 
that it made any difference in the effect upon my audience. The 
influence on myself was to make me suffer, not only from the 
sorrow, but from the effort to control my feelings and keep them 
within the bounds of the situation. I have seen a young actress, 
whose pathos rarely touched her audience, perform one night 
under the influence of the deepest sorrow, tears rolling down her 
cheeks freely, and sobs breaking her voice. Yet the audience was 
quite as unmoved as on other occasions in the same situation.’ 
This proves, what is sufficiently obvious, that emotion alone, 
without the faculty of dramatic expression, will not make itself 
felt across the footlights ; and the proof of this fact is mistaken by 
some supporters of Diderot for the proof of his theory. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett mentions several analogous cases to the one just 
quoted. ‘I have seen an emotional novice,’ he writes, ‘drown - 
herself in tears. Evidently she has been torn with emotion, but, 
beyond the tears, there has been absolutely no outward and visible 
sign of this inward and spiritual suffering. I have again and 
again held a mirror to a young actor, and when he has evidently 
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been feeling deeply, his face, to his astonishment, has borne a 
peaceful, placid, smile.’ All this merely shows that the use of 
inward emotion is to reinforce, not to supplant, outward expression. 
No one has ever doubted that the actor must be able to express 
what he feels, or feeling will avail him nothing. The question at 
issue is whether he ought, or ought not, to feel what he expresses. 

Returning to the special subject of personal emotion, I am 
glad to be able to cite the experience of two actors who (as I can 
vouch from my own observation) have been most successful in 
mastering and moving the vast audiences of East End and 
suburban theatres. In the West End Mr. George Conquest is 
chiefly known as a pantomimist, but he is also a melodramatic 
actor of rare intensity. He, like Macready, has had to appear in 
a situation reminding him of the loss of a beloved daughter; and 
he, too, felt his personal sorrow mingle with his mimic emotion. 
‘I think,’ he writes, ‘the influence may have been good while the 
situation applied, but: afterwards it distracted the mind from the 
true object of the drama.’ Mr. J. H. Clynds, again, gives me his 
experience as follows :—‘I was one night playing Hamlet during 
a short starring engagement, while my father lay dead at home; 
and during the whole of the first act the tears were literully 
streaming down my face. At the line * My father!—methinks I 
see my father!” it was only with the greatest effort that I could 
proceed. . . . The audience knew nothing of the (to me) sad 
event, and what effect was created I was too much engrossed to 
observe; but it was afterwards conveyed to me that it was a 
matter of general comment that night, “ What wonderful pathos 
the Hamlet possessed, and what a voice of tears.”’ In answer to 
my first question Mr. Clynds writes, ‘It has always made itself 
felt to me that I produce a greater effect with real tears and the 
genuine lump in the throat than when these affections are not 
physically experienced;’ and Mr. Clynds, I repeat, is an actor to 
whose strong hold upon large popular audiences I can myself bear 
witness. Now, if real feeling on the stage were, as many anti- 
emotionalists contend, absolutely and essentially ineffective, it 
certainly would not tell at the Grecian or the Adelpbi any more 
than at the Lyceum. I would therefore lay stress on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Conquest and Mr. Clynds as showing that, whatever 
its artistic value, real sorrow does mingle with mimic emotion, 
and (to state the case in the most guarded terms), at least does 
not annul the desired effect. 


The remaining answers to this question must be briefly sum- 
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marised. Among the artists who assure me that personal sorrows 
have influenced their acting, and, as they believe, for good, I may 
mention Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Miss Maud 
Milton, Miss Dorothy Dene, Mr. Leonard Boyne, and Mr. Leonard 
Outram. Mr. Outram writes, ‘The public has frequently been 
agreeably surprised by the sudden accession of pathetic power in 
an actor or actress who has for the first time in a happy life en- 
countered a domestic affliction.’ Mr. Herbert Standing, again, 
sends me the following note:—‘I have been playing Triplet in 
Masks and Faces lately, and in the scene where he speaks of his 
starving children I could not but think of my motherless little 
ones. I always got the right feeling and the “lump in the throat,” 
along with the appreciation of the audience.’ 

Many of my informants, happily, have no experience of the 
effect of personal sorrow upon art. Others say that their 
domestic griefs are ‘too sacred’ to be ‘ used’ on the stage ; mean- 
ing, I presume, that in a situation recalling any private sorrow, 
they would make a deliberate effort to forget or ignore the analogy. 
This implies a very curious mental state or faculty, into which I 
cannot, for the present, inquire. 

The purport of this section, let me repeat in conclusion, is 
primarily to prove that actual emotion is felt on the stage, and 
only in the second place to test its artistic value. My object has 
been to rebut the assertion that what actors describe and think 
of as ‘ feeling’ is merely a state of nervous excitement not in the 
least resembling the emotional condition they have to portray. 
I have shown that the actor does, in some cases, indubitably feel 
with his character, the imagined emotion happening to coincide 
with a real emotion in his real life. It is pretty clear, too, I 
think, from the answers I have quoted, that the effect upon the 
actor of this mingling of real with imagined emotion differs in 
degree rather than in kind from the effect of the imagined 
emotion, pure and simple, to which my first question referred. 
If so, is there not at least a very strong probability that the 
artists who say that they ‘feel’ are not deceiving themselves, and 
that, in the particular order of emotions in question, the imagina- 
tion can, and does, beget in the actor’s mind and body a condition 
more or less analogous to that of the character he represents ? 


Fe 


Let me now compare with personal emotion revived by the 
mimic situation, that ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’ of 
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which some great artists are said to have made use. Talma, to 
quote the best authenticated example, confessed that ‘in any 
circumstance of his life in which he experienced deep sorrow, the 
passion of the theatre was so strong in him that he made, in 
spite of himself,a rapid and fugitive observation on the alteration 
of his voice, and on a certain spasmodic vibration which it con- 
tracted in tears.’ He adds that this experiment on himself has 
often been of service to him. It is into this class of experiences 
that the thirteenth section of my ‘Catechism’ was designed to 
inquire. 

13. In scenes of emotion in real life, whether you are a participant 
in them (e.g. the death-bed of a relative) or a casual on-looker (e.g. a 
street accident), do you consciously note effects for subsequent use on 
the stage? Or can you ever trace an effect used on the stage to some 
phase of such a real-life experience automatically registered in your 
memory ? 


The answers to these questions are very various. Many actors 
deny that they ever note the effects upon themselves or others of 
moments of high excitement. ‘I am not so cold-blooded,’ writes 
Mr. Dion Boucicault ; and several other artists answer to the 
same effect. The majority of my informants, however, admit 
that the actor’s habit of mind prompts him, as he goes through 
life, to seize upon and treasure up details which may be of use in 
his art; though this seems often to occur without any distinct 
act of will. ‘There have been events,’ writes Mrs. Bancroft, 
‘which have so impressed me that when opportunity offered 
I have reproduced them.’ ‘As a casual on-looker,’ writes Miss 
Isabel Bateman, ‘I have noted effects of real emotion and stored 
them up for possible use.’ Mr. Lionel Brough holds that ‘all 
scenes in real life are impressed on the mind of the real actor, 
and if occasion requires he will try to reproduce them.’ Mr. 
John Drew, the excellent light comedian of Daly’s company, 
writes as follows: ‘I have consciously noted facts in real life for 
future use, but have never yet had opportunity to put them in 
practice. I have been able, however, to trace effects made to 
certain incidents automatically registered in my memory, though 
at the time of using them I fancied them imaginary or invented.’ 
‘I often trace an effect used on the stage, Miss Maud Milton 
writes, ‘to some real experience of my own automatically regis- 
tered in my memory. I think,’ she adds—and the remark is most 
suggestive—‘ that good works of fiction by students of human 
nature have a great influence on our conception of stage-character 
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and on our methods of expressing emotion.’ If this be so (and 
it seems highly probable) one cannot but wonder whether the 
faults of some actors may not be due to false conceptions of life 
and nature gathered from bad works of fiction. 

Mr. Howe tells me that he has frequently studied cases of real 
drunkenness for reproduction on the stage, and hundreds of actors 
have no doubt done the same. JDrunkenness, however, can 
scarcely be classed with those emotional crises to which my ques- 
tions chiefly referred. Mr. George Conquest, again, assures me 
that he has ‘on many occasions gone to madhouses and collected 
effects for use on the stage.’ It is said that Miss Ellen Terry 
went through a similar course of study before playing Ophelia; 
but this rumour has been current about every distinguished artist 
who ever appeared in a scene of madness. Among all my 
informants, two only confess to any experience at all analogous to 
that of Talma—two young emotional actresses who have lately 
been rising into note. Miss Dorothy Dene is conscious of study- 
ing effects of real emotion in which she herself participates ; ‘ but,’ 
she adds, ‘it is quite against my will.’ Similarly, Miss Janet 
Achurch writes: ‘It is impossible for me to help it. Everything 
that comes, or ever has come, into my own life, or under my 
observation, I find myself utilising; and in scenes of real, 
personal suffering I have had an under-consciousness of taking 
mental notes all the time. It is not a pleasant feeling.’ 

Lastly, let me cite a remarkable instance in which a casual 
but very impressive real-life experience has been utilised on the 
stage—as my informant believes, with good effect. ‘In the 
streets of Cardiff, writes Mr. Leonard Boyne, ‘I once saw an 
Italian stab another fatally. I was on the opposite side of the 
road, and I gave a yell or scream and rushed to take the knife. 
That incident is always vividly before my eyes when I see Tybalt 
stab Mercutio, and I have ever since, when playing Romeo, used 
the “yell.” I have noticed a dead silence come over the house 
immediately, as if something beyond mere acting had happened. 
One of the audience told me the scream was so effective that he 
thought the man was actually stabbed, and he was completely 
carried away by the scene.’ This seems at first sight like a 
perfect example of ‘ emotion recollected in tranquillity.’ But can 
Mr. Boyne reproduce the cry, with certainty of effect, in perfectly 
cold blood? Does he not depend upon the emotional tension of 
the scene to attune him for the effort? I confess to a doubt 
whether Talma himself could reproduce in perfect tranquillity the 
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‘ spasmodic vibration’ of voice which he originally owed to over- 
mastering emotion. There is nothing in his own account of the 
matter to show that he could. Even the poet, though he seldom 
writes under the first stress of passion or pain, must summon up 
a certain ‘ fine frenzy’ before he can recollect, or as Mr. Browning 
would say, ‘recapture,’ his grief or rapture. As the Westminster 
reviewer aptly puts it, ‘ What comes of being entirely tranquil, 
let the bulk of Wordsworth’s own verse testify.’ 

What, then, is the upshot of this part of our inquiry? There 
can be no doubt that emotional experience, and the study of 
emotion in others, are of the greatest value to actors. Even those 
of my informants who deny this are probably more dependent 
than they think on the unconscious action of their memory in 
registering real-life effects. Has not M. Sarcey recently been 
lamenting the passing away of the good old days of histrionic 
Bohemianism, arguing that in their present state of domesticated 
respectability, actors and actresses are too much exempt from those 
crises of passion and rapture and despair which are necessary to the 
perfecting of their art? But whereas there is ample evidence of 
the tendency of personal feeling to mingle with scenic emotion of 
similar quality—as the vibration of one string will induce sympa- 
thetic vibrations in another tuned to the same pitch—I can find 
little evidence of a tendency to store up in the memory particular 
ebullitions of personal emotion, and no evidence whatever that 
these ebullitions can be convincingly reproduced in cold blood. 
This the anti-emotionalists must prove—or rather they must 
prove that the ebullitions cannot be convincingly reproduced ex- 
cept in cold blood—before the case of Talma avails them one iota. 


VI. 


Joy, in the civilised adult at any rate, has no such immediate 
and characteristic expression as grief or terror. The most stoical 
among us will scarcely receive a crushing blow without exhibiting 
some outward sign of dejection; but the best of good tidings 
(after, perhaps, a single exclamation of surprise) will hardly ruffle 
our outward calm. A state of high spirits, however, has certain 
characteristic symptoms, the chief of which is a proneness to 
laughter. According to Darwin, ‘ Laughter seems primarily to 
have been the expression of mere joy or happiness;’ and though it 


: has become in some measure specialised as the expression of 


that complex emotion which we term amusement, it still, to some 
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extent, fulfils its primary function. There is, therefore, a just 
instinct in the popular antithesis of ‘laughter and tears’ as the 
characteristic expressions of joy and grief. Having in Section 1 
inquired into the tendency of imagined sorrow to affect the physi- 
cal organism, I was anxious similarly to test the action of imagined 
joy, and in order to do so I was compelled to treat laughter as its 
proper expression. At the same time, over-estimating, perhaps, 
the degree in which laughter has become specially associated with 
amusement, I conceived that to treat it as a general manifestation 
of high spirits would lead to misunderstanding ; consequently I 
framed my questions thus :— 


3. In scenes of laughter (for instance, Charles Surface’s part in the 
Screen Scene, or Lady Teazle’s part in the quarrel with Sir Peter), do 
you feel genuine amusement? Or is your merriment entirely assumed ? 
Have you ever laughed on the stage until the tears ran down your face ? 
or been so overcome with laughter as to have a difficulty in continuing 
your part? And in either of these cases, what has been the effect upon 
the audience ? 


To this section a note was appended explaining that it did not 
refer to laughter caused by chance blunders or other unrehearsed 
incidents, but solely to that which forms part of the business of 
the play. 

The answers somewhat surprised me. For reasons to be 
stated presently, I anticipated that there would be as great a 
preponderance of testimony against the reality of stage-laughter 
as for the reality of stage-tears. As a matter of fact, the evidence 
is pretty evenly balanced, but deflects, if anything, on the side 
of reality. Were we to include among the affirmative answers 
those which attribute genuine stage-laughter to the hilarity of 
the audience reacting upon the performer, the ‘ayes’ would have 
it by a large majority. Of this class of answer the following, 
from Mr. W. H. Vernon, is a good specimen. ‘I have often,’ he 
writes, ‘felt genuine amusement in a scene, and an exhilara- 
tion of spirits caught (doubtless) from an unusually responsive 
audience, which has visibly reacted and produced the best possible 
effect. In comedy the actor is more alive to his audience’s 
humour than in tragedy. The effect is instantaneous, and a good- 
tempered house evokes the best qualities of a comedian by placing 
him on good terms with himself.’ Many other artists practically 
echo Mr. Vernon, and must be classed as undecided. The con- 
tagion of laughter from an appreciative pit must certainly be 
potent ; so much so, indeed, that one actor tells me he has often 
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had to pinch himself or otherwise inflict physical pain in order to 
repress this sympathetic hilarity. But it is not the hilarity 
referred to in my questions. What I wished to ascertain was whether 
the humour of a laughter-scene, unaided by the enjoyment of the 
audience, is apt to take such hold upon the player as to make him 
laugh without any effort of will. The two forms of laughter— 
laughter from sympathy with the character, and laughter from 
sympathy with the audience—must always tend to coalesce; yet 
I believe that an observant artist must be able, up to a certain 
point, to distinguish between them. 

Several of my informants declare without reservation that 
stage laughter is invariably ‘an artificial effort.’ Among those 
who hold this view I may mention Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. 
Boucicault, Mr. Pinero, Mr. John Drew, and Mr. Wenman—all of 
them comedians whose mirth, whether real or assumed, has 
awakened thousandfold reverberations in many a crowded theatre. 
I have little doubt, however, that even they, if the point were 
specially suggested to them, would allow a certain effect to 
contagion from the audience. On the other hand, many witnesses 
of no less authority maintain that their laughter is frequently, if 
not always, unforced. On such a question no one, surely, has a 
better right to be heard than Mrs. John Wood. ‘I am always 
genuinely amused,’ she writes, ‘ when I act a comic character, and 
my laughter is frequently spontaneous, . .. I have noticed that 
any point that is made spontaneously always has an electric effect 
upon the audience, if it is in perfect harmony with the scene.’ 
Take, now, the testimony of Mr. Lionel Brough. ‘In playing 
parts like Tony Lumpkin, I feel that I am Tony Lumpkin, and 
feel myself “full of laughter.” I don’t remember ever laughing 
until tears ran down my face, but with a good audience I have 
laughed and enjoyed myself as much as if I had been in the real 
situations.’ The phrase I have italicised indicates that Mr. 
Brough is to some extent dependent on reaction from the 
audience. Indeed, this may be taken for granted in all cases ; 
though the ideal actor of the anti-emotionalists should by rights 
be ready, if necessary, to reel off his thoroughly-mastered lesson 
before ‘a churchyard full of gravestones ’"—to quote John Ryder’s 
graphic description of an irresponsive house. ‘My heart is 
as much in laughter as in emotion,’ Mrs. Bancroft writes. 
‘Without a keen enjoyment of a comic situation my laughter 
would be empty—a hollow imitation. All acting must be an 
assumption at the start, but as I grow and advance with the play 
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I become more and more influenced by its argument, and there- 
fore more absorbed in it. . . . I have laughed on the stage till 
I cried, but not asarule. All emotions should be guided by dis- 
cretion, or one would be in constant hysterics.’ As Mrs. Ban- 
croft’s irresistible laugh is certainly not the least of her gifts, 
this testimony is extremely valuable. Mrs. Bancroft also tells 
how Mr. H. J. Byron, who had of course studied her talent very 
carefully, could detect in her laughter states of feeling of which 
she herself was scarcely conscious. He would come round after 
the performance and ask ‘ Are you not well to-night ?’ ‘ Yes, quite 
well,’ Mrs. Bancroft (then Miss Marie Wilton) would reply. 
‘There was something the matter with your laugh,’ he would 
say—and on reflection Mrs. Bancroft would admit (what she had 
before scarcely realised) that some petty annoyance had been pre- 
occupying her mind. So minute are the differences between what 
is absolutely true in art, and what (to the delicate sense) is 
perceptibly false ! 

Mr. John Coleman sends me some interesting notes on this 
point. He is all for the reality of laughter in such passages as the 
Screen Scene. ‘I have often gone on the stage,’ he writes, ‘ very 
nervous and depressed, but have forgotten all my troubles by the 
time I have arrived at the Screen Scene, and have entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing. I am always physically 
exhausted at the end of the scene, and a little angry with myself 
for liking such a cad as Charles proves himself to be in this parti- 
cular situation.’ Mr. Coleman has a curious and very plausible 
theory as to the origin of the extraordinary ‘Kch!”’ (like the 
sound of a saw) with which, according to stage tradition, Sir 
Peter Teazle and Charles Surface accompany the backward jerk of 
their thumbs to indicate the presence of the little French 
milliner behind the screen. Mr. Coleman believes that the 
original Sir Peter and Charles (King and Gentleman Smith) must 
have been very good laughers, and that the absurd sound now 
considered indispensable must have originated in the mechanical 
imitation by inferior actors of their explosions of ill-repressed 
merriment. It is certainly difficult to guess what sound in 
nature can have suggested the ‘ Kch!’ of the traditional Charles. 
Mr. Coleman, too, relates a half-pathetic anecdote to show, as he 
says, ‘how nearly akin laughter is to hysteria.’ William Farren, 
the celebrated Sir Peter Teazle, Lord Ogleby, and Grandfather 
Whitehead, made his last appearance on the stage at Sheffield, 


under Mr, Coleman’s management. ‘He had suffered from 
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paralysis of the vocal cord, so that his articulation was imperfect 
and frequently unintelligible. Notwithstanding, he looked noble 
and distinguished, and emitted flashes of his old fire. His 
character was Sir Peter, and the Joseph was a veteran actor who 
had been a captain in the army, and had acted with Kean. -When 
the two old gentlemen commenced to laugh about the ‘little 
French milliner,’ the audience laughed with them at first. En- 
couraged by this, they went on and on till they became quite 
hysterical (producing a somewhat similar effect on the audience) 
and at last collapsed altogether. In vain the prompter prompted ; 
in vain Lady Teazle urged them to goon; deuce a word could they 
utter, good, bad, or indifferent, until Charles spoke without, and 
sent the servant to get Sir Peter off.’ This is the only instance I 
have come across of laughter which belonged to the business of the 
scene overmastering the performer; and here, of course, the 
circumstances were entirely abnormal. 

Many other artists—I may name Mr. Clayton, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Alma Murray, Miss Wallis, Mrs. 
Chippendale, and Miss Geneviéve Ward—believe that stage- 
laughter is often genuine; and this, as I have said, was at first a 
surprise to me. Every theatre-goer must have noticed the com- 
parative rarity of good laughter on the stage. Tolerable pathos 
is far commoner than even moderately convincing merriment—so 
it seems to me, at any rate, and (I find) to many other observers. 
I imagined that the explanation of this lay in the very nature of 
laughter. Its causes and conditions are still moot questions, but 
all theorists agree, I believe, in regarding suddenness and un- 
expectedness of impression as an almost essential factor in its 
production. Hobbes puts this very strongly in a well-known 
passage. ‘Forasmuch,’ he says, ‘as the same Thing is no more 
ridiculous when it groweth stale or usual, whatever it be that 
moveth Laughter it must be new and unexpected. ... I may 
therefore conclude that the Passion of Laughter is nothing else but 
sudden Glory arising from a sudden Conception of some Eminency 
in ourselves, by Comparison with the Infirmity of others, or 
with our own formerly.’ This analysis, though obviously incom- 
plete, has usually been accepted as ‘correct so far as it goes, and 
especially in its insistance on novelty as an important element in 
the ludicrous. Diggory, indeed, had laughed ‘these twenty 
years’ at Mr. Hardcastle’s story of the grouse in the gun-room, 
but it was doubtless part of ‘the constant service of the antique 


world’ to suffer no amount of custom to stale a patron’s jest. © 
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Now the jests of the stage, whether they lie in dialogue or in 
situation, are necessarily stale to the performer ; and in this fact I 
thought I had found a reason for the infrequency of natural stage- 
laughter. But the answers I have just summarised show that 
stage-laughter may be, and often is, perfectly natural, in the 
sense of being produced by no deliberate simulative effort. From 
this I am inclined to conclude that merriment is much less closely 
restricted to the expression of our sense of humour than is com- 
monly supposed. It seems to retain, in almost unimpaired 
activity, its original function as a safety-valve for mere high 
spirits, not necessarily connected with any ludicrous idea. If this 
be so, we may probably find an explanation of the rarity of good 
laughers on the stage in the simple fact that good laughers are 
no less rare in real life. We all know men or women who are 
celebrated for a particularly pleasant or hearty laugh, just as they 
might be for any other uncommon physical charm. The ordinary 
laugh of the ordinary man, if not unpleasant, is apt to be trivial, 
and a laugh which would not specially annoy us in real life 
may become exasperating when transported to the stage. Thus, 
what with unskilfully simulated laughter and unpleasant natural 
laughter, the merriment of the scene becomes, as a whole, un- 
convincing. It is only exceptional artists who either simulate 
laughter to perfection or are happily endowed by nature with 
musical and infectious glee. 


Vil. 


The fourth and fifth sections of my interrogatory should have 
been worded so as to show more clearly my purpose in formulating 
them. They lead, in my judgment, to more conclusive results 
than any other set of questions; but apart from the train of 
reasoning which suggested them, they certainly appear trivial 
and unmeaning. This I should have foreseen and guarded against. 
Fortunately, the majority of my informants have paid me the 
compliment of believing that they were not so motiveless as they 
seemed, and have answered them fully and interestingly. 

As the two sections are identical in purpose, they may here 
be bracketed :— 

4. Do you ever blush when representing bashfulness, modesty, or 
shame? or turn pale in scenes of terror? or grow purple in the face in 
scenes of rage? or have you observed these physical manifestations in 
other artists? On leaving the stage after a scene of terror or of rage, 
can you at once repress the tremor you have been exhibiting, and 
restore your nerves and muscles to their normal quietude ? 
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5. A distinguished actor informs me that he is in the habit of 
perspiring freely while acting; but that the perspiration varies, not so 
much with the physical exertion gone through, as with the emotion 
experienced. On nights when he was not ‘feeling the part,’ he has 
played Othello ‘ without turning a hair,’ though his physical effort was 
at least as great as on nights when he was bathed in perspiration. Does 
your experience tally with this? Do you find the fatigue of playing a 
part directly proportionate to the physical exertion demanded by it? or 
dependent on other causes 1 


The process of thought which led up to these questions was 
this: The muscles of the throat and even the lachrymal glands 
are more or less under the control of the will. However strong a 
probability we may establish, it is impossible absolutely to prove, 
in any given instance, that tears in the eyes or in the voice are 
the result of emotion. But can we find no symptoms of emotion 
which are utterly beyond the control of the will, which cannot 
possibly be simulated, and which no one, even if he could, would 
take the trouble to simulate, because, being almost or quite invisi- 
ble, they do not contribute to the illusion? If such symptoms of 
real emotion are found commonly to accompany the imagined emo- 
tion of the stage, will they not prove a very close analogy, at 
least, between the two phenomena ? 

Blushing and pallor precisely fulfil these requirements. If 
I could hear (for instance) of any Rosalind who blushes at the 
line ‘ Alas the day! what shall I do with my doublet and hose ?’ 
or turn pale when she hears of Orlando’s wound, this would prove 
a very curious degree of what may be called physical identifica- 
tion with the character, for the very reason that the actress could 
not possibly produce these changes by any voluntary effort. It 
it is said of Baron, the pupil of Moliére, that he could change 
colour at will, and that he paled and flushed again, at the bidding 
of the poet’s text, within the compass of a single verse. Even if 
there be any foundation for this story, we could only regard such 
a faculty as a freak of nature, much more abnormal than (for 
instance) the power of moving their ears which some people 
possess. In Mr. Gilbert’s Comedy and Tragedy, where Clarice 
breaks off her improvisation in an agony of dread, which is mistaken 
by the onlookers for part of her performance, Dr. Choquart alone 
exclaims ‘ This is not acting. Her colour comes and goes!’ As a 
medical man, the worthy doctor knows that these functions of the 
‘ vaso-motor system’ are quite involuntary, and accordingly con- 
cludes (rightly enough as it happens) that Clarice’s agony is real. 
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But had he examined into the matter a little more closely, he 
might not have been so confident. He would have found that 
imagined emotion may, and often does, approach so nearly to 
reality as to be accompanied by the very same symptoms, though 
probably in a minor degree. Of this the answers to my questions 
leave, I think, no possible doubt. 

The very fact that the design of these questions was not 
obvious makes their result all the more conclusive. So far from 
consisting of ‘leading questions,’ Section 4, at any rate, is mis- 
leading. Almost all my informants have misunderstood its pur- 
pose, and thinking to contradict my theory, have unconsciously 
confirmed it. Supposing me to refer to voluntary changes of 
colour, they have assured me that no one can blush and turn 
pale at will, and that at best it would be useless, since the 
changes would be practically invisible to the audience by reason 
of the actor’s make-up. But the great majority of them (at least 
three-fourths) have added either that they themselves inwvol- 
untarily change colour, or that they have seen others do so, 
which is precisely the point I was aiming at. The allusion, by 
the way, to the slow apoplectic purpling which is common in 
scenes of rage, was a mistake on my part. This effect is not 
analogous to blushing or pallor, for it can be produced voluntarily 
and by a comparatively simple process or trick. I have even 
heard of (and seen) an instance in which a distinguished actor 
produces, by deliberate device, a sudden and very striking pallor, 
which is of great value in one particular situation. But this 
effect depends upon abnormal physical conditions, and does not in 
the least invalidate the general principle that changes of colour 
are beyond the control of the will. 

First among the witnesses to pallor as a possible effect of 
mimic emotion, I may place one who, if not a great actor, was at 
least a competent observer—William Shakespeare, to wit. He 
tells us how the First Player could 


Force his soul so to his own conceit 
That at her working all his visage wann’d ; 


and he evidently thinks no worse of the nameless tragedian for 
‘feeling his part’ to this degree. But on the subject of pallor 
there is little conflict of evidence. Many who have never 
observed blushes on the stage, have seen lips and cheeks turn 
white under the make-up, or have been told that their own coun- 
tenances blanch, in scenes of terror. ‘I have never known my 
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colour come and go, nor have I ever noticed it in any player,’ 
writes Mr. Forbes Robertson; and Mr. Dion Boucicault notes 
with decision, ‘ No, never—don‘t believe in it.’ These are almost 
the only thoroughgoing sceptics on the subject of pallor. Others 
(among whom I may mention Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal) admit that they have noticed it, but regard it as 
exceptional. Mrs. Kendal remarks that she once produced a very 
convincing effect of pallor in the Screen Scene in The School for 
Scandal, but as that was due to a mouse running up the back of 
the screen, it is scarcely a case in point. Many, on the other 
hand, assert that the ‘ wanning’ of the visage is a common and 
even habitual accompaniment of imagined terror and kindred 
emotions. Among these I may name Mr. Clayton, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Augustus Harris, Miss Geneviéve 
Ward, Miss Bateman, Miss Achurch, Miss Dorothy Dene, and 
Miss Maud Milton. Mr. John Coleman writes, ‘I have never 
known an artist, male or female, accustomed to the higher range 
of art, who was not subject to these outward manifestations of the 
inward emotions;’ and an experience of forty years, in close 
association with most of the leading actors of that period, cer- 
tainly entitles Mr. Coleman to speak with authority. ‘I often 
turn pale,’ writes Miss Isabel Bateman, ‘ in scenes of terror or great 
excitement. I have been told this many times, and I can feel 
myself getting very cold and shivering and pale in thrilling situa- 
tions.’ ‘When I am playing rage or terror,’ Mr. Lionel Brough 
writes, ‘I believe I do turn pale. My mouth gets dry, my tongue 
cleaves to my palate. In Bob Acres, for instance (in the last 
act), I have to continually moisten my mouth or I should become 
inarticulate. I have to “ swallow the lump,” as I call it” This 
testimony to the effect even of comic terror is extremely curious. 

As to blushing, the evidence is much less conclusive, and the 
reason is not far to seek. If laughter be ‘a passion of sudden 
glory,’ much more is blushing an effulgence of sudden shame. 
A carefully rehearsed humiliation or embarrassment necessarily 
tends to lose the vividness which whips the blood tingling to the 
cheeks. Blushing, too, depends on a certain delicacy of the skin 
which is probably not fostered by the habitual use of cosmetics. 
Nevertheless several of my informants allow that they have 
known blushes to occur, not infrequently, either in themselves or 
others. Miss Isabel Bateman, for instance, writes: ‘I remember 
Miss Kate Rorke’s blush in Delicate Ground—a charming flush 
that suddenly covered her face, and gave wonderful reality to the 
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scene.’ Mr. John Drew, again, notes that he has ‘ known a good 
effect produced by the sudden, angry flushing of the face after a 
blow administered on it.’ It might be argued that this flush was 
a direct result of the blow itself, apart from any emotional process 
in its recipient ; but if so the buffet must have been unpleasantly 
realistic. 

The pores of the skin are still more completely beyond volun- 
tary control than the capillary vessels which govern the com- 
plexion. We are accustomed to think of perspiration as at- 
tendant upon high temperature and violent bodily exertion ; 
but everyone has also heard of, if not felt, the ‘cold sweat’ of 
terror. A like phenomenon accompanies even the most passive 
bodily agony and many other forms of intense feeling. Sup- 
pose, then, that an actor plays the same part on two successive 
evenings, the temperature and his physical exertion being the 
same in both cases: if on the one night he plays mechanically and 
without perspiration, while on the other night he ‘feels the 
part’ and perspires freely, this fact surely helps us to understand 
the precise condition of mind and body which he designates as 
‘feeling.’ Since mere intellectual exertion has no tendency to 
produce perspiration, the emotionless actor of Diderot’s ideal 
should perspire in exact proportion to the temperature and to his 
physical effort. If this is not usually the case, it at least follows 
that few actors come up to the said ideal. 

The answers to Section 5 are more nearly unanimous than any 
other set of answers. I may even say that all artists who have 
had much experience of emotional parts are absolutely unanimous. 
‘One is never so exhausted as when acting well,’ says Mr. 
Bancroft. ‘ Playing with the brain,’ says Miss Alma Murray, ‘is 
far less fatiguing than playing with the heart. An adventuress 
taxes the physique far less than a sympathetic heroine. Mus- 
cular exertion has comparatively little to do with it. ‘Ona 
bitterly cold night in America,’ writes Mr. Wilson Barrett, ‘ when 
the thermometer has been 15° below zero, and I have stood shiver- 
ing at the wings waiting for my entrance in Hamlet, I have been 
in a profuse perspiration before I had half finished a scene.’ 
‘Emotion while acting,’ writes Mr. Howe, ‘ will induce perspira- 
tion much more than physical exertion. I always perspired pro- 
fusely while acting Joseph Surface, which requires little or no 
exertion.’ Similarly, Mr. Herbert Standing writes, ‘I have had 
the honour of playing in The Man of the World with the 
late Samuel Phelps, and have seen him, while sitting quietly 
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in his chair, bathed in perspiration.’ ‘I suffer from fatigue,’ 
writes Mr. Forbes Robertson, ‘in proportion to the amount of 
emotion I may have been called upon to go through; and not from 
physical exertion.’ Mr. Clayton tells me that after playing Hugh 
Trevor, a part which demands no unusual muscular strain, he has 
been so exhausted that he has lain down on the floor of his 
dressing-room and said to his dresser, ‘ Don’t come near me for an 
hour !’ feeling as though he had been thrashed allover. ‘ Though 
I have played Othello,’ writes Mr. Coleman, ‘ever since I was 
seventeen (at nineteen I had the honour of acting the Moor 
to Macready’s Iago), husband my resources as I may, this 
is the one part, the part of parts, which always leaves me 
physically prostrate. I have never been able to find a pigment 
that would stay on my face, though I have tried every preparation 
in existence. Even the titanic Edwin Forrest told me that he 
was always knocked over in Othello, and I have heard Charles 
Kean, Phelps, Brooke, Dillon, say the same thing. On the other 
hand I have frequently acted Richard III. without turning a hair.’ 
It is evident that the exceptionally exhausting quality of Othello 
does not lie in the physical effort it demands. Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Richard III. must at least equal it in that. On the 
other hand, I think we can have no difficulty in recognising a 
peculiar poignancy in the emotions of the character, which (accord- 
ing to my theory) amply explains its overwhelming effect. More 
than any other of the great Shakespearean characters (except 
perhaps King Lear) it must be played with the heart rather than 
the head. Othello’s head, in truth, was not his strong point. 

One or two of my informants are inclined to attribute per- 
spiration and consequent fatigue to general nervousness rather 
than to the special emotion of a particular character. They dwell 
on the fact that the nervous excitement of a first night is a noted 
sudorific. This argument would be of great weight if the symptom 
were confined to first nights and other peculiarly nervous occa- 
sions. But we have no reason for supposing that the actor 
referred to in Section 5—Mr. Hermann Vezin—was more nervous 
one night than another; unless, indeed, we choose to argue in a 
circle and describe as ‘nervousness’ the very condition of mind 
and body which enables a player to enter into the emotions of his 
part.. It is true that some great actors have confessed to feeling 
a certain nervousness, amounting almost to stage-fright, every 
time they faced the public; but they have always added that, the 
first plunge once over, this sensation passes off. We may readily 
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admit that nervousness (in the ordinary sense of the term) 
heightens the tendency to perspiration on special occasions; not 
that it accounts for the whole phenomenon. 

Before leaving this subject I may note that even M. Coquelin, 
that staunch disciple of Diderot, has confessed to me that he is 
much more fatigued by such a part as Mathis in Le Juif Polonais 
than by characters like Brichanteau in Un Parisien. He main- 
tains that the difference is purely one of physical exertion, and 
he, of course, should be the best authority on this point. To 
the spectator, however, M. Coquelin’s eminently self-restrained 
Mathis does not seem to involve any great expenditure of mus- 
cular energy. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Waiting for the Train. 


HE Frenchman who invented the proverb, ‘ Tout vient 4 qui 
sait attendre,’ must have been inspired by a prevision of 
the delights of railway travel in the Southern States. Savoir 
attendre is a natural attribute of the genuine Southerner, but it is 
a science, difficult yet most necessary of acquirement to the 
stranger, whom business or pleasure renders dependent upon a 
Southern railroad. Waiting for the train is an occupation, or a 
want of occupation, which calls forth all the resources of an 
active mind, even though the only outward manifestation is a 
tendency to profanity ; but to the Southerner, ‘born tired’ as they 
say, it is a soothing and congenial state of things. The Southern 
negro on reaching the ‘depot’ looks round for a bale of cotton, 
curls himself up on it, and goes at once to sleep.*, The Southern 
white seeks a spot where he can sit with his feet dangling and 
every muscle relaxed, cuts himself a plug of tobacco, and aban- 
dons himself to the delights of ‘ whittling’ and expectoration. 
It is only the Yankee or the Englishman who paces the platform 
impatiently, looks repeatedly at the clock, worries the ticket-clerk 
with questions, and generally conducts himself as if there were 
more important business on the earth than waiting for the train. 
It is only by prolonged study and repeated experience that the 
Yankee or the Englishman acquires the true Southern savoir 
attendre. 

The Fates recently ordained that we should have a memorable 
lesson in the art. The pupils were three in number, the school- 
room a small wooden hut standing a few feet from the track of 
the Florida and North Pole R.R., which, like many other enter- 
prises in that part of the world, started out once on a time to open 
up vast tracts of unsettled country, and has as yet failed to ‘make 
connection.’ The surroundings were not cheerful. The but 
aforesaid, a platform some ten yards in length, raised only an inch 
or so above the ground, a siding on which stood three or four great 
freight cars, loaded—so our noses told us—with ‘fertilizer’ of some 
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peculiarly offensive kind, a long straight stretch of iron road, 
reaching without curve, bridge, or anything else to relieve its 
monotony, far beyond the limit of sight in either direction, a rough 
buggy track through the sand, losing itself fifty yards off among 
the trees and wire-grass, and everywhere else pines—pines— 
pines. Flatwoods Station was certainly not an eligible situation, 
and as, moreover, we were the only three passengers, and, with the 
exception of the ticket-clerk, the only human beings within a 
considerable radius of the spot, as our train was already some two 
hours overdue, and as the shadows were rapidly gathering over 
the forest, and the winter night rapidly closing in upon us, it is 
not wonderful that we grew gloomy and impatient. We had 
driven about fifteen miles from the plantation on which we had 
been shooting quail and duck for a fortnight past with its hospit- 
able owner, and had let the darkey who drove us start homewards 
immediately on our arrival at the station. Return thither was, 
therefore, impossible, and we had already discussed and negatived 
the notion of supper and beds at the little village a mile away 
through the woods, having no reason to suppose that to-morrow’s 
trains would |be any more punctual than to-day’s. But human 
endurance has its limits, and as the crimson of sunset began to 
fade from the sky, and darkness fell on us with no twilight in- 
terval to mitigate the gloom, Dick looked up from his abstracted 
contemplation of the fire of pine logs, and said once more: 

‘Boys, what’s to be done?’ 

‘Done?’ echoed Moriarty sarcastically. ‘ Haven’t we done 
nothing here with all our might for the last three hours, and now 
you're wanting to do something else? Faith, Dick, you're too 
energetic by half!’ 

‘Shut up fooling, Pat,’ replied Dick, ‘ and let’s make up our 
minds one way or other. Are you going to wait all night for 
this confounded train, or shall we take our chance to-morrow ?’ 

‘I thought we had agreed to stick to our colours,’ said I. 

‘ Yes, two hours ago, when there seemed to be a chance of the 
train coming in reasonable time. But here we are, with night 
coming on, and a mighty poor chance of supper at W——, if in- 
deed we ever get there.’ 

‘What better chance is there to-morrow if we stay over?’ I 
asked. ‘Look at the time-table just over your head, Pat, and tell 
us when is the first train in the morning.’ 

‘Flatwoods, 3.22 a.M.,’ said Moriarty, glancing at the paper. 

‘And the next ?’ 
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‘Four P.M.; the very one we’re waiting for!’ 

‘What! only two trains in the day?’ 

‘ Only two,’ answered Pat. 

At that moment footsteps were heard, leisurely sauntering 
along the platform, and the station clerk came into the semicircle 
of firelight. It was about an hour since last he had looked in on 
us, and meanwhile he had been setting one or two quail-traps in 
the adjacent woods. 

‘ Any signs of the train yet?’ asked Dick, despondently. 

The new comer merely shook his head, and deposited a 
mouthful of tobacco juice among the glowing logs. 

‘Is it generally as much behind time as this ?’ 

‘Pretty much, this time of year,’ was the reply. 

‘Then travellers hereabouts must need a fine stock of patience,’ 
grumbled Dick. 

‘You bet they do,’ replied the clerk grimly. ‘You see, if 
*tisn’t one thing "tis another. There’s a snowdrift on one of the 
Northern roads, or a flood in the South, or a bridge gone, or 
something makes the mails miss connection, and so folks down 
here get left. It’s just dollars to cents against any train being on 
time here before next summer.’ 

We all looked rather blank, and, no one having a remark to 
offer, the clerk sauntered into his office at the further end of the 
shed, leaving us to resume our exhilarating occupation of watching 
the fire. 

‘Well, boys, how is it to be?’ again queried Dick after an 
interval. 

‘I vote we wait it out to-night,’ said I. 

‘ And devil a cent do I care what we do,’ said Pat. ‘Spin a 
quarter, one of you, and settle it that way.’ 

‘What do you say, Dick?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, I’m willing,’ he replied. 

The quarter was produced. 

‘Heads we go on to-night, tails we stop over,’ said I, tossing 
the coin. It fell head uppermost, and with a grunt Dick acqui- 
esced in the decision. 

Presently the clerk reappeared and strolled up to the fire. It 
was now quite dark, and pretty cold out of doors, but a fresh billet 
of ‘light wood’ threw a cheerful blaze across the hut. 

‘Say, gentlemen,’ quoth the clerk, ‘ are you all fixed up to go 
East to-night ?’ 

‘We are,’ replied Pat, ‘ if it please Providence and the railroad 
company to furnish us the means.’ 
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‘Well, I reckon there’s no need for me to stop here. There'll 
be no tickets wanted now, and there’s no one expected on the cars 
or there’d ’a been somebody down to meet the train before now. I 
might as well go home to supper, I guess.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Dick; ‘you needn’t be afraid of finding the 
fire out when you come back. We'll see to that for our own 
sakes,’ 

The clerk hesitated a moment, and then said apologetically : 

‘Well, gentlemen, I kinder hate to make you uncomfortable, 
but I’m bound to lock up before I go. Of course, I must stay 
right here if you insist, but there’s no call for me to stay if you 
wouldn’t mind just camping out till the cars come along. It 
can’t: be very long now, and I can give you wood to make upa 
good fire out on the track.’ 

If we had looked blank before, we must have looked ten times 
blanker at this proposal, and the clerk, perceiving that there was 
a spirit of opposition in Dick’s eye, diplomatically withdrew to the 
outer regions, leaving us to discuss the question in camera. 

Dick watched the retreating form till it was lost in the darkness. 
Then, slowly removing his pipe from his mouth, he remarked : 

‘Well, for good solid comfort commend me to travelling on 
the Florida and North Pole, and for barefaced cheek to the officials 
of that delightful road.’ 

‘Faith, you’ve hit it there,’ said Pat; ‘ but, after all, it isn’t 
his fault the train’s late, and we can’t keep that poor devil out of 
the bosom of his family all night just for our convenience.’ 

‘ Business is business,’ replied Dick, doggedly, ‘and though I 
grant it isn’t his fault, still he’s the only official within reach, and 
we've got to take it out of him. Indeed, I’m not sure that we 
oughtn’t to lynch him, pour encowrager les autres.’ 

‘I wonder what he’d take to forget to lock up for once ?’ 
I suggested. 

‘No go,’ replied Dick. ‘These American railway men arn’t 
like ours, and the offer of a tip to anyone but a baggage smasher 
is an insult which nothing but blood can wipe out. Therefore, 
let’s lynch him first, and take the key into our own hands after- 
wards.’ 

‘ Where’s that quarter?’ said Pat. ‘Let the fickle goddess 
decide for us once more. Now then, heads we camp out, tails we 
keep our friend from his supper.’ 

Up went the coin, and again it fell head uppermost. We gazed at 
it in silence, Dick’s face assuming an almost mutinous expression. 
At this moment the clerk reappeared. 
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‘Where’s your wood pile?’ queried Pat, clearing for action by 
seizing his overcoat and valise. 

The clerk, with a face expressive of intense satisfaction, hurried 
out, and presently returned with a big armful of pine-knots, 
some of which he built up artistically by the side of the track 
ready for lighting. Then taking a blazing log from the fire in the 
hut, he inserted it cunningly among the knots, and in two minutes 
the whole mass was a perfect bonfire. Spreading a couple of rugs 
on the ground, and with our handbags as seats, we soon had an 
extemporised camp, minus the tent. The clerk, who had again 
disappeared into the darkness, presently returned bearing a tin 
pail full of water, which he deposited by the side of the fire. Dick 
regarded it with a look of extreme disgust. 

‘Do you suppose we’re going to sit out here and indulge in a 
wild orgy over a bucket of water?’ he asked. 

‘Well, no,’ replied the clerk. ‘But you'll want the water all 
the same. When you see her head-light, one of you take a lighted 
pine-knot and just wave it for the train to stop, and one of the 
others kindly throw that water over the fire. You see there’s a 
freight train comes along here in the night, and if the engineer 
was to see the fire he’d think it was a signal, and pull up here, 
and I'd get into trouble for it afterwards.’ 

‘ All right,’ we assented. 

‘ Anything else I can do for you, gentlemen, before I go ?’ 

‘Not unless you’ve got a pack of cards handy,’ said Dick. 

The clerk retired to his sanctum, and after a short interval 
returned with an ancient pack, with which he was perhaps wont 
to divert his lonely hours in a game of solitaire. 

‘This is the only deck I’ve got, gentlemen,’ he said apolo- 
getically, ‘and it seems to be one short; but if you don’t want to 
play euchre there’s the joker to stand for the missing card. Just 
leave them by the door there when your train comes along,’ he 
added, and putting an extra log or two on the fire, and wishing 
us good night, he vanished along the sandy track through the 
forest. 

For a time nothing disturbed the silence save the crackle of 
the burning logs and the ceaseless chirp of the tree crickets and 
katydids among the pines. Dick gazed gloomily into the fire. 
Pat whistled a jig beneath his breath, and I kept a sharp look- 
out westwards in the vain hope of espying the wished-for head- 
light. 

‘Fine opportunity this for Mark Tapley! 
Dick. 


’ 


at last exclaimed 
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‘There’d be some credit in being jolly under these circum- 
stances.’ 


‘Try it, old boy,’ responded Pat cheerily. ‘ What do you say 
to a game of Nap?’ 

Dick rose and shook himself. Pat opened his bag and pro- 
duced a flask, which went the rounds of the party, and then 
gathering into a closer triangle we lighted our pipes, dealt out the 
cards, and were soon as merry as sand-boys. Eight o’clock passed 
unnoticed, and it was almost an hour later when Dick suddenly 
threw down his cards and rose, exclaiming : 

‘ By Jove, it’s getting colder. The wind has got round to the 
north.’ 

‘Chuck on some more wood, Pat,’ said I. And Pat threw two 
or three more knots from the pile at his side on to the glowing 
embers. 

‘I vote we try a little exercise,’ said he. ‘A quarter of a 
mile’s tret down the track and back again will set our blood circu- 
lating again.’ 

No sooner said than done. The rugs were kicked off our feet 
and we started abreast, stumbling a little over the cross-ties, but 
recovering ourselves and plodding resolutely on. We had not 
stopped to think of the direction we took, and had started east- 
wards. But our career was suddenly checked when we were two 
or three hundred yards from our fire by the echo of a long gruff 
whistle among the pine trees. In an instant we wheeled round, 
and there in the distance was the bright head-light rapidly bear- 
ing down upon us. Witha wild whoop, half joy, half dismay, we 
started for the fire. It was sawve qui peut. Putting on our 
best pace, regardless of cross-ties and all impediments, we tore 
up to our camping ground. Pat reached it first, the train being 
then only a few lengths from the platform, and seizing a torch 
from the fire he set off again, brandishing his pine-knot over his 
head, in the direction of the train. Dick made for the pail, and 
in a moment the fire was reduced to a heap of steaming, sputter- 
ing ashes. I grabbed Pat’s and my own impedimenta, and stepped 
on to the platform, calling to Dick as I went to secure his bag 
and rug. Meanwhile the engineer had caught sight of the signal, 
and shut off steam, and we could hear the grinding of the break 
upon the wheels. Nearer and nearer came the thundering echoes. 
Pat flung down his flambeau and raced back to rejoin us on the 
platform. All was darkness save for the glow of the slowly ap- 
proaching head-light on our expectant faces, when suddenly, to 
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our horror, the whistle sounded a sharp ‘toot-toot!’ the fierce 
snorting of the steam recommenced, and with a rush and a roar a 
long train of freight cars dashed past us, shaking the ground 
under our feet, and rousing a myriad echoes in the woods. Another 
minute and nothing was visible save the tail-light, fast disappear- 
ing in the distance. 

It was too dark for us to see one another’s faces, but the air 
must have smelt sulphurous as we gave expression to our chagrin. 
Even Pat’s sunny temper was not proof against such a disappoint- 
ment as this. Our fire was irremediably ‘doused,’ our game of 
Nap hopelessly broken up, and without another word we silently 
collected our belongings, by the aid of a wax-match, and turned 
our faces in the direction of the village. 

We had hardly moved twenty paces from the platform when 
we were brought up all standing by an exclamation from Pat. 

‘Hark!’ said he. 

We stood in attitudes of attention, and presently a low, 
rumbling sound came from the far distance. 

‘ Pooh ! it’s only that jolly freight train,’ growled Dick. ‘ Let’s 
get on, or we shan’t reach the village before morning.’ 

Pat had stepped back to the track, and was gazing intently 
westwards. 

‘Hurroo, boys! She’s coming at last!’ he cried. 

In a moment we were full of life again. A pine-knot was 
found, and one or two chips hastily cut from it, to which Dick 
applied a match, and succeeded in kindling a blaze. A brace of 
torches were quickly thrust into the flame. They sputtered a 
little, then caught, and in another moment were burning brightly. 
Pat executed a frantic war-dance, waving the burning wood over 
his head. The whistle sounded, the train slackened speed, rolled 
slowly alongside the platform, and stopped. With a gasp of relief 
we once more seized our traps, and climbed eagerly to the plat- 
form of the smoking-car. ‘All aboard,’ shouted the conductor, 
pulling his bell. The engine snorted, the wheels began to revolve, 
and at last our long patience was rewarded. 

Dick turned and shook his fist savagely in the direction of the 
fast receding hut. 

‘May I be hanged, drawn, and quartered,’ said he, ‘if ever 
the Fates catch me again at Flatwoods Station, waiting for the 
train |’ 


BERNARD HASTIE, 
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A Queer Business. 


CALL it a queer business because, on taking an impartial and 
dispassionate review of the events, which I am very well able 
to do, I still consider it so. Lady Pontefract and others who pride 
themselves upon their acuteness may say that the whole thing was 
as clear as daylight from start to finish; but I am not so sure of 
that. I don’t know that it ended exactly as it had always been 
intended to end; I am by no means convinced that certain persons 
did not find themselves compelled by certain circumstances to 
change their plan of campaign in the very thick of the action, so 
to speak; and although I am perfectly willing to admit that I 
was to some extent taken in—what honest gentleman is not taken 
in when women are pleased to match their wits against his ?—I 
must nevertheless venture to doubt whether my original reading 
of the situation was altogether erroneous. However, I will un- 
fold my simple tale, and then everybody can form his or her 
judgment upon it. 

It began with Mrs. Somers’s visit to me one fine afternoon last 
September. I had only just got back from quarter sessions, and 
was smoking a quiet cigar in my den, when a small pony-carriage, 
driven by a lady, flashed past my windows and pulled up at the 
front door. The bell rang, and presently—for I was sitting, as I 
often do in warm weather, with the door open—I heard the 
colloquy which ensued between the strange lady and my butler. 

‘Is Sir Richard North at home ?’ a very pleasant and musical 
voice inquired. 

‘ Miss North is out riding, ma’am,’ replied that idiot Brooks in 
his most solemn manner and with a distinct accent of reproof. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry! But perhaps Sir Richard is in ?’ 

‘I will inquire, ma’am,’ says Brooks more solemnly than ever. 

‘ And then I heard him creaking slowly along the passage. 

‘A lady who says she wishes to see you, Sir Richard,’ he 

announced, as he halted upon the threshold, 
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‘Then why on earth don’t you show her into the drawing- 
room, Brooks? What do you mean by leaving ladies standing 
in the hall?’ I asked a little sharply, for if there is one thing 
that irritates me more than another it is the impertinent habit 
that my servants have got into of treating me as though I could 
not be trusted within a mile of a petticoat. Goodness knows I 
have annoyances enough of that kind to submit to at the hands 
of one whom my amiable and perhaps rather weak temperament 
has converted from the respectful daughter that she ought to be 
into the tyrannical despot that she is. It is really intolerable 
that one should be shepherded by one’s butler. 

Brooks withdrew silently ; but, on second thoughts, I called 
him back and said, as I threw my cigar out of the window, 
‘ Perhaps you had better ask the lady to come in here, not into 
the drawing-room.’ 

I had reasons for giving this order, which I will explain later 
on. Of course it sounds rather unceremonious to invite a strange 
lady into a room impregnated with tobacco smoke ; but, all things 
considered, I really couldn’t help it; and my visitor, who was 
announced as ‘ Mrs. Somers,’ cut short my apologies in a most 
charming and friendly manner. In fact, she actually forced me 
to light another cigar, declaring that she would go away without 
stating her business unless I did so. 

‘For,’ said she, ‘I need hardly tell you that I have called 
upon a matter of business. It is most irregular, I know; I ought 
to have waited until Miss North became aware of my existence 
and left cards—that is, if I may venture to assume that she would 
have done so eventually ; but ——’ 

‘ My dear Mrs. Somers,’ I interrupted, ‘ it is we who ought to 
apologise to you for having been so inexcusably remiss. My 
daughter and I were quite aware that you had taken Southbank 
Cottage, and we were congratulating ourselves upon the circum- 
stance, and were quite looking forward to the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance ; but somehow or other one’s days are so filled 
up, even down here in the depths of the country.’ 

She murmured something about ‘so very kind of you.’ ‘ But,’ 
she continued, ‘delighted as I shall be to know Miss North, I 
have taken this liberty because I was so very anxiaus to see you, 
Sir Richard, and to ask a great favour of you. You have an only 
daughter, and perhaps that may enable you to sympathise a little - 
with the mother of an only son. And I think you must have 
known my poor husband. Was he not in the Guards with you?’ 
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Well, I couldn’t say that I remembered him. It is a consi- 
derable number of years since I retired from the Guards, and one 
doesn’t necessarily know every officer in every regiment of that 
brigade. However, I didn’t want to chill her—for she was really 
a very pretty woman, and her manner was most agreeable—so [ 
replied hastily, ‘Oh, dear me, yes; Somers, to be sure! Poor 
fellow! Yes, yes.’ Which, I flatter myself, was polite, without 
being precisely untruthful. 

Thus encouraged, she proceeded to state what she wanted of 
me. She had, it appeared, a son who had failed in his preliminary 
examination for the army, as why shouldn’t he? Many excellent 
men do fail in those senseless and abominable examinations. 
However, he had been got into a West India regiment, and had 
served two years with it, and had now come home to be trans- 
ferred, as she hoped, to the cavalry. But the difficulty was this. 
She was dreadfully afraid that the authorities meant gazetting 
him to the 99th Dragoon Guards, who were at that time stationed 
in India, whereas she had set her heart, and he had set his heart, 
upon his joining the 26th Lancers. Now the 26th Lancers, as it 
happened, were then quartered at Torchester, which is within a 
drive of our neighbourhood ; so that if her ambition and her son’s 
could be gratified, it would, as she said, be ‘almost too delightful.’ 

Why, in a matter requiring such delicate handling and such 
powerful interest as this, did she apply for assistance to me, of all 
men in the world—a simple country squire, with no influence, or 
at all events none worth mentioning, in high places? My tongue 
did not put this question, but possibly my eyes did ; for she replied : 

‘Oh, Sir Richard, I’m quite sure you can manage it, if you 
will. Everybody knows how popular you are and—and respected’ 
(L am afraid she did hesitate a second before bringing out this 
last epithet), ‘and a word or two from you at the War Office or 
the Horse Guards would go such a very long way!’ 

Now I know perfectly well that every man who reads this will 
smile and think that he himself would have been rather displeased 
than otherwise by such undisguised flattery; but I know quite 
equally well that he wouldn’t have been in the least displeased. 
It is not in human nature to dislike flattery ; and besides, there 
was a germ of truth in what Mrs. Somers asserted. I don’t say 
that there was more than a germ; but a germ there was, and I 
consider that I was quite justified in telling her that if the thing 
could be done I could do it. 

So she thanked me warmly, and then I expressed the surprise, 
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almost amounting to incredulity, that I felt at her having a 
grown-up son, and she responded by a very neat tu quoque, and I 
was thinking about offering her a cup of tea, when she jumped up 
and said she really mustn’t keep her poor little pony standing any 
longer. 

I did not press her to stay quite as urgently as I might have done 
if I had not been in momentary expectation of seeing Alma return 
from her ride. I mentioned just now that I am the humble slave 
of my daughter Alma. Of course I ought never to have allowed 
myself to become so; but there it is. She established her 
authority over me when she was still quite a child, and a young 
lady of nineteen who has had her head from childhood is, as most 
people will admit, no longer amenable to discipline or even 
control. 

Not that Alma’s yoke has ever weighed very heavily upon me, 
save at one point ; but upon that one point she has from the first 
made it clear that she will stand no trifling, and she has been as 
obstinate and unreasonable about it as women invariably are when 
they take some absurd notion into their heads. No apprehension 
could possibly have been more absurd or groundless than that of 
my giving my daughter a stepmother. I am far too appreciative 
of the society of ladies generally to contemplate such a step; 
added to which, I have no fancy for living in a hornets’ nest. 
Alma, however, says that people very often do things that they 
have never contemplated, and declares that I am yielding and easily 
talked over—which may be true; she ought to know. But when 
she goes on to aver that I am still young, that I am handsome in 
person, that I am notoriously well off, and that consequently every 
unmarried woman in the county is prepared to set her cap at me, 
she is talking the purest nonsense. True, I am not much more 
than forty years of age; but any good looks that I may once have 
possessed have, as I need hardly say, faded long ago, like the last 
rose of summer; and as for my being well off—is it likely that 
any owner of land can be well off in these hard times? I learnt 
many years back, though, that it is a waste of breath to talk 
common sense to the sex which we only designate as ‘ fair’ because 
it would be so rude to employ the opposite term. One can but 
bow to their arbitrary behests and endeavour to circumvent them ; 
and that is not the easiest thing in the world to do, and I am a 
singularly unlucky man. Of course Alma came cantering up the 
avenue just as Mrs. Somers was driving down it, and of course I 
had to submit to a severe catechising immediately afterwards. 
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‘ Business!’ says Alma, with a toss of her pretty little golden- 
haired head; ‘I really don’t understand what business any lady 
—and a total stranger too—could have in your study.’ (How like 
that wretch Brooks to have told her that he had shown Mrs. 
Somers into my study !) 

_ ©My dear,’ I replied mildly, ‘it appears possible that there 
may be still just a few things in the world which you don’t 
understand.’ 

The fact is that when I vetoed the drawing-room I had quite 
forgotten that the pony-chaise was en évidence at the door; 
so simple-minded am I and incapable of deceiving the veriest 
infant. 

Alma rejoined that she might be very foolish and very inex- 
perienced, but that she did think she had intelligence enough to 
understand what a young and—well, some people might call her 
a rather good-looking widow, meant by forcing her way into the 
house of a neighbour to whom she had not even been introduced. 

I humbly pointed out that this assertion of my daughter’s was 
a direct contradiction of her previous one; but she said that was 
mere quibbling; so it seemed best, upon the whole, to tell her 
the truth, though I had little hope that she would believe it. 

By good luck, it chanced that she herself was in possession of 
a fact which to some extent vindicated my veracity. ‘ Mrs. 
Somers really has a son,’ she remarked meditatively; ‘I met him 
last month when I was staying with the Whartons. I never thought 
until now of his being any relation of the Mrs. Somers at South- 
bank Cottage ; but of course it must be the same, for I remember 
his telling me that he had been in a West India regiment and 
was in hopes of getting into the cavalry shortly.’ 

‘In that case,’ I observed, ‘ you will perhaps now admit that 
Mrs. Somers might have come to see me upon business.’ 

Alma shook her head and looked doubtful. ‘That only shows,’ 
she replied, ‘that Mrs. Somers had an excuse for coming to see 
you; she can’t have supposed that you had any power to transfer 
her son from one regiment into another.’ 

It is an old story that no man is a prophet in his own coun- 
try, nor any hero heroic to his valet. If I have some trifling 
political and social influence, my daughter would naturally be the 
last person to give me credit for anything of the sort; nor did I 
attempt to insist upon it. I simply said: ‘A widow and an 
orphan have appealed to me for help; that, I think, is enough. 
I shall certainly do what little I can to be of use to them, and 
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you will oblige me, Alma, if you will call at Southbank Cottage 
some day soon.’ 

And I am sorry to say that the reply of that impertinent girl 
was: ‘If the widow had had a snub nose and grey hair she would 
have appealed in vain. But she shall be duly called upon. She 
evidently doesn’t mean to be ignored, and as she will probably 
come here again to discuss business before long, I had better be 
upon speaking terms with her, I suppose.’ 

I had to go up to London the next day to buy some cartridges, 
as well as to attend to other matters of more or less importance. 
I mentioned this to Alma at breakfast, and she smiled in a demure 
and rather provoking way which is habitual to her, but abstained 
from any verbal comment. Being in town, I naturally looked up 
some official friends of mine to see whether anything could be 
done for young Somers, and I was agreeably surprised to find that 
no fuss was likely to be made about the request which I had to 
make. There was, it seemed, a vacancy in the 26th Lancers, to 
which corps, so far as I could make out, Mr. Somers would have 
been gazetted without my intervention; but I confess that I did 
not avow this in so many words to his mother, at whose house I 
stopped on my way home from the station, and who kindly re- 
freshed me with a cup of tea. I did, however, do my best to 
convince her that she was far too profuse in her expressions of 
gratitude. How could I help it if she would insist upon calling 
me her benefactor, and wishing with clasped hands and tears in 
her eyes (upon my honour and conscience there were tears in her 
eyes) that she could do anything, anything to show how thankful 
she was to me for my great kindness. 

I am a very tender-hearted man, and it grieves me beyond 
measure to see a lady in tears. To relieve the strain of the situa- 
tion and give a lighter tone to our intercourse, I responded in my 
best manner: ‘ Mrs. Somers, I shall take you at your word and 
ask a favour of you at once. What day will you come and lunch 
with us ?’ 

In the course of my studies of feminine character, which have 
been patiently pursued during a number of years, I have often 
had occasion to notice that there is nothing which ladies dislike 
quite so much as being taken at their word. Mrs. Somers looked 
down at her tea-cup and smiled and hesitated, and when at last 
she opened her lips it was to decline my modest invitation. I for- 
get whether I have mentioned that she had a pair of very pretty 
soft brown eyes, She raised them to mine now with a pleading 
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expression which was extremely effective, and, ‘ Don’t think me 
too punctilious, Sir Richard,’ said she; ‘ but, you see, Miss North 
hasn’t called here yet, and—and don’t you think it would perhaps 
be wiser for me to wait until she does?’ 

I may have looked a little embarrassed, for mine is a bashful 
temperament. At any rate, I could not think of an appropriate 
reply, and she immediately resumed: ‘I see you agree with me, 
and you won’t misunderstand my refusal. But if you would be 
good enough to extend your hospitality to my son, that would be 
a different thing. George is coming down to-night to stay for a 
time with me, and he ought to call upon you—indeed, he must 
eall upon you—to thank you for what you have so generously 
done for him.’ 

So it was agreed that George should lunch with us on the 
next day but one, and when I left Mrs. Somers’s cottage I felt that 
I had laid the foundation of one of those platonic friendships 
which are the happiness and consolation of middle age, and which 
only the wilfully blind, the suspicious, and the ill-natured persist 
in misinterpreting. 

‘What sort of a fellow is this young Somers ?’ I inquired casually 
of Alma shortly before the hour at which we had been given to 
understand that we might look for the honour of welcoming him ; 
and I was not sorry to see her shrug her shoulders, and hear her 
reply that he was just like the general run of subalterns. ‘A 
grown-up Sandhurst boy, who talks a great deal about cricket, 
and shooting, and riding, and very little about anything else,’ 
she said. 

This slightly contemptuous summing up of him was, I say, 
rather a relief to me ; for when one has an only child, and when that 
child is a daughter, one naturally doesn’t care to be too promis- 
cuous in one’s invitations to impecunious youths. Besides, I had 
other ideas for Alma’s future happiness—ideas which I had not 
been such a fool as to arouse opposition by communicating to her, 
but which I had good hope would be brought to a satisfactory 
realisation in due course of time. 

George Somers, when he arrived, proved to be very much what 
Alma had pithily described him as being. She might have added 
with truth that be was a gentleman, that his manners were straight- 
forward and unaffected, and that he had such comeliness of person 
as belongs to youth, health, and strength. He did not thank me 
with quite as much fervour as his mother had displayed; but he 
said it was ‘ awfully good’ of me to have taken such a lot of trouble 
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on his behalf, and as I had not really taken any trouble at all, 
that acknowledgment seemed to meet the requirements of the 
case. I was very much taken with the lad, and listened to his 
simple talk during luncheon with a great deal of pleasure. Also 
I was glad to notice that he hit it off pretty well with Alma, 
though he was evidently a little afraid of her—in which respect 
he did not stand alone. Alma is somewhat given to snubbing 
young men, not to speak of old ones. She apparently thinks that 
we all want taking down a peg, and that it is her mission in life 
to render us this service. As she is pretty (indeed, at the age of 
three-and-forty I suppose there is no harm in my saying that our 
family is somewhat notorious for beauty), the generality of men do 
not bear malice against her, but submit, more in sorrow than in 
anger, to her occasional sharp speeches. However, she was quite 
kind and civil to young Somers, and told him that she hoped he 
would stay the afternoon if he had nothing better to do, as she ex- 
pected some people to come and play lawn tennis. 

Pending the arrival of the usual contingent in white and 
striped flannels, I gave him a cigar and led him off to the stables, 
where we had a little talk which confirmed the good opinion that 
I had already formed of him. He was very keen about soldiering, 
he told me, and had a modest hope that, if the fates were pro- 
pitious, he might some day distinguish himself in his calling. 

‘ Of course,’ said he, ‘it isn’t a paying trade; but one can’t 
have everything, and, as I tell my mother, I shouldn’t have made 
a fortune at anything else.’ 

‘What,’ I inquired, ‘ would your mother have liked you to do?’ 

At this he laughed and blushed a little, and answered, ‘ Oh, I 
believe she admits that I’m not fit for any other profession ; only 
she is strongly impressed with the idea that I ought to pick up 
coin somehow, and there’s only one way in which I can do that, 
you know. The fact is, I don’t at all agree with her. I should 
hate to marry for money, and I think a man who does that sort 
of thing is a despicable kind of creature, don’t you? If ever I find 
myself in danger of falling in love with an heiress, I shall take to 
my heels like a shot.’ ; 

These were highly creditable sentiments; but I confess that I 
was a little amused by them, and I represented to my young friend 
that exaggeration is always to be deprecated. My own viewsas to 
matrimony are very much those of Tennyson’s North country 
farmer. I do not approve of fortune-hunting ; but if I had a son, 
I should certainly prefer to see him consorting with the wealthy 
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than with the penniless, and I said to young Somers that one 
really need not be so thin-skinned as to run away from attractive 
heiresses out of fear of slanderous tongues. Such conduct, I 
added, might, under certain easily imaginable circumstances, be 
very hard upon the poor heiress. 

He agreed quite gravely that that was true enough, and then 
we fell to examining the horses, which gave him an opportunity 
of displaying no little knowledge and discrimination. 

After that day we saw a good deal of George Somers. During 
the month of September we had rather a large party of friends in 
the house for the shooting, and he came out with us and proved 
himself a very fair shot, and achieved popularity among the men 
as well as among the ladies. Alma was graciously pleased to 
approve of him. She told me that there was a good deal more in 
Mr. Somers than she had at first supposed, and he was always 
sure of a welcome from her. But there was no getting her to 
extend an equal measure of friendliness to his mother, upon whom 
she called by my desire, but whom she chose to treat with a distant 
civility of which I was quite ashamed. I did what I could to 
make amends for my daughter’s frigidity ; but I knew that Mrs. 
Somers must have noticed it, and I was very much afraid that 
she might guess to what it was due—which placed me in a more 
or less ridiculous position. 

My old friend Lady Pontefract, who is a near neighbour of 
ours, laughed at me when I complained to her one day—not for 
the first time, perhaps—of the difficulty that I found in showing 
hospitality to any lady who was not either provided with a hus- 
band or well stricken in years. ‘ You have only yourself to blame, 
Sir Richard,’ said she. ‘Everybody knows what a flirt you are, 
and I quite agree with Alma that you require close and careful 
watching. If you want to be free to carry on your flirtations, the 
best thing you can do is to get her married as soon as possible.’ 

I hope I need not say that this was only a harmless little joke. 
I am not such a goose as to think of flirting with anybody at my 
time of life, and if I do enjoy being upon terms of intimacy with 
ladies, there is nothing discreditable in that, I trust. But Lady 
Pontefract’s allusion to Alma’s possible marriage enabled me to 
introduce a subject upon which I had long wished to speak to my 
friend and neighbour. Her son, young Lord Pontefract, was, as I 
knew, coming home shortly, after an absence of several years, 
during which he had visited the uttermost ends of the earth, as 
the custom of young men is in these days, and it was natural to 
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suppose that his next step would be to take to himself a wife. 
Now I thought it would be no bad thing if his choice should fall 
upon my daughter, and if she, on her side, should take a liking 
to him. Lord Pontefract is not a rich man; but he is the head 
of a fine old family, and his estates adjoin those which Alma must 
sooner or later inherit. Of bis personal character I did not know 
much, because he had been so little at home since his boyhood ; 
but I remembered that Alma and he had been rather friends when 
she was a small child and when he used to come over to see us 
during his holidays; so that a renewal of their friendship seemed 
probable enough. 

I mentioned my hopes to Lady Pontefract, who said that they 
quite accorded with her own, adding, however, that, so far as 
Alma’s inheritance of my property was concerned, there could be 
no sort of certainty about that. 

‘We shall always be at the mercy of any Mrs. Somers who 
may chance to turn up,’ she declared; ‘so you see, my dear 
Sir Richard, if I second you in your scheme, it won’t be from any 
mercenary motive.’ 

I was not altogether pleased with this speech. Certainly I 
can’t afford to make Alma an immediate allowance of five 
thousand a year or anything of that kind; still I consider her a 
decidedly good match for anybody, and I should have been very 
much surprised to hear that Pontefract had a prospect of doing 
better. But what was far more absurd and far more surprising 
than Lady Pontefract’s hint that I might marry again was a 
warning which she thought fit to address to me when I rose to 
take my leave. After informing me that she intended giving a 
large ball to celebrate her son’s return, and that she hoped all our 
party would be present at it, she went on to say: 

‘ Now, Sir Richard, you mustn’t be offended with me if I im- 
plore you not to worry dear Alma about our project. Girls are 
apt to turn obstinate when one tries to drive them, and though 
I am sure that you mean to be the kindest father in the world, 
you ave just a little bit of a domestic tyrant, you know.’ 

Of all the ridiculous things that have ever been said to me in 
my life I do think that that was far and away the most ridiculous. 
I, of all people, a domestic tyrant! J, who hardly dare to call 
my soul my own! My breath was so completely taken away that 
I went off without a word of reply and chewed the cud of my 
amazement as I rode homewards. 

But ludicrously false as Lady Pontefract’s premisses were, her 
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deductions were doubtless accurate enough, so far as they con- 
demned the system of domestic tyranny in the abstract; and 
although that form of it under which I groaned may not have 
rendered me obstinate (for indeed there is no obstinacy in me), 
it did, I freely own, exercise a deleterious influence upon my 
moral character, driving me to little acts of deception which I 
should otherwise have scorned. Take the case of Mrs. Somers, 
for example. I could not urge her to come up often and see us, 
because I knew that, if she did, my daughter would show her the 
cold shoulder. On the other hand, I did not feel disposed to 
abandon what was fast ripening into a warm friendship between 
this charming and sympathetic woman and myself. What was 
the consequence? Why, simply that I took to paying her quasi- 
clandestine visits, and that while her son was playing lawn tennis 
or billiards, or otherwise amusing himself at my house, I not un- 
frequently slipped down to Southbank Cottage for a cup of tea. 
Nothing could have been more innocent than these visits of mine ; 
but I confess that it was a dangerous habit to fall into, and it had 
a compromising appearance, and if Alma had heard of it I should 
have got into sad trouble. 

I was very glad when Alma of her own accord suggested that 
Mrs. Somers should be asked to dinner. Alma hates giving 
dinner parties, and so, for the matter of that, do 1; but one must 
not shirk one’s duties, and we have to entertain the neighbour- 
hood once a fortnight, on an average. I was, I say, very glad 
when Mrs. Somers was invited to join one of these somewhat 
dreary gatherings, and still more glad when she accepted our in- 
vitation ; for I had not felt sure that she would do so. Moreover, 
the evening, when it came, was marked by an episode which 
afforded me unexpected relief and gratification. Amongst our 
guests was a certain Colonel Sinclair, who lives near us, and who 
is a very good fellow, though a little heavy, Ialways think. Now, 
although Mrs. Somers had never mentioned his name to me, it 
appeared that he was an intimate friend of hers, and he had not 
been ten minutes in the room before everybody possessed of eyes 
could see that he would be very glad to be something more than 
an intimate friend. Sinclair is a tall thin man, who is very 
solemn and serious about everything. I was greatly diverted by 
the undisguised solemnity and seriousness of his attentions to 
Mrs. Somers, who for her part was a little vexed by them, I 
fancied. I was sorry that she should be bored in that way; yet I 
could not help rejoicing in a state of things so well adapted to 
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quiet the suspicions and soothe the animosity of my ever-watchful 
daughter. That it had this desirable result I was made aware in 
the drawing-room after dinner, while Mrs. Somers was kindly 
singing to us, and while Sinclair, who knows about as much of 
music as he does of Chinese, was standing behind her and turning 
over the leaves for her at the wrong moment. 

‘Poor papa!’ whispered Alma compassionately in my ear, 
‘I’m afraid you are quite cut out.’ 

‘ My dear,’ I replied, ‘I am delighted to hear you say so. 
May they be happy! Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to dance at their wedding.’ 

At the same time, I did not think it very likely that an op- 
portunity would be given me of thus disporting myself. Later in 
the evening I took occasion to speak to Sinclair of Mrs. Somers 
in terms of warm eulogy, but for some reason or other he did not 
take my remarks in very good part. Foolish though it may seem, 
I do believe that he was jealous of me, and to be sure he must be 
quite as old a man as I am. 

And now I have to record something which I cannot reflect 
upon without becoming extremely hot and uncomfortable, so that 
I almost expect to see the paper turn pink under my pen as I 
write. Yet, what canI do? I must tell the truth ifI am totell 
this story at all; and the truth is that while I was helping Mrs. 
Somers to put on her wraps in the library, she behaved after a 
fashion which, for the first time in the course of our acquaintance- 
ship, inspired me with feelings of grave alarm. 

Said she, in very soft and gentle accents, ‘Are you angry 
with me, Sir Richard ?’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Somers,’ I returned, ‘do I look angry? And 
why, in the name of wonder, should I be? You have honoured 
and charmed us with your company this evening, you have sung 
divinely for usu——’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she interrupted; ‘but I am afraid you are not 
pleased with me, all the same, and it makes me very unhappy to 
think that I may have displeased you. Do you not understand 
that one can’t always do what one wishes or talk to the people 
whom one would prefer to be talking to ?’ 

I wonder what response most elderly gentlemen would have 
made to an appeal of that kind. What I said was: ‘Dear Mrs. 
Somers, I understand perfectly. We all have to take our turn of 
the social treadmill upon occasion, and to display amiability and 
—and prudence. Besides, you and I have other opportunities of 
exchanging ideas, have we not?’ 
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So she thanked me and pressed my hand and went away ; and 
I candidly avow that I was not sorry to have escaped safely from 
that little interview. 

It is a great pity that so few people are capable of platonic 
friendship, or, to use what I believe is the more correct phrase, 
of platonic love. It has always seemed to me utterly inconsequent 
to assume that attachments of this elevating and delightful de- 
scription must needs lead to matrimony, which is a commonplace, 
hard-fact sort of business, with very little that is romantic about 
it; still, the unfortunate fact is that many women do take that 
erroneous view, and I hope everyone who reads this will appreciate 
the delicacy which prompted me to give Southbank Cottage a wide 
berth for some days after the colloquy recorded above. 

It was the more easy for me to do so because I was really a 
good deal occupied in entertaining shooting-parties, one of which 
Lord Pontefract, who had just returned home, was pleased to 
grace with his presence. I must say that I was somewhat dis- 
appointed in Pontefract’s personal appearance. He bore a striking 
resemblance to his father, who, I remember, was a very ugly man, 
with a sharp nose and squeezed-up eyes, like a fox terrier. To 
have had an ill-favoured father is one’s misfortune, not one’s 
fault ; but I am not sure that having had an ill-mannered father 
is a sufficient excuse for being a boor, and it would be idle to 
deny that the present Lord Pontefract is a boor. While we were 
out shooting, he made some remarks to me about the paucity 
of birds which were not at all to my liking ; also he spoke roughly 
to the keeper, who, being a short-tempered man, retorted with 
more candour than respect. The simple truth is that, both as 
regards partridge-shooting and pheasant-shooting, there can be no 
sort of comparison between my property, which has been carefully 
preserved for years, and his, which has been totally neglected ; 
and very sure was I (though I didn’t say so) that if he had been 
upon his own domain that day, he would have gone home with an 
empty bag, instead of bringing down ten brace, which, I think, 
was pretty good, considering the number of easy shots that he 
missed. 

However, a man may be a poor shot, an uncompanionable 
fellow, and have a confoundedly ugly face to boot, without being 
necessarily devoid of those sterling qualities which, after all, are 
what one chiefly looks for and prizes in a son-in-law. This was 
what I endeavoured to bear in mind all day, and I believe that I 
behaved as a courteous host ought to do, notwithstanding some 
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strong provocation ; for, much as I hate to praise myself, I think 
I may fairly claim to be somewhat unusually patient and amiable 
by nature. George Somers, it may be, was less richly dowered, 
or, perhaps, being still so young a man, he had not learnt the 
lesson of self-control. At any rate, he did not hit it off at all 
with Pontefract, and they were very nearly coming to high words 
more than once before the light began to fade, and it was agreed 
that we should bend our steps homewards and have a cup of tea 
with the ladies. 

As we drew near the house, Alma came out to meet us and in- 
quire what sport we had had. Alma is nothing if not capricious. 
I suppose she can’t have had any idea that I wished her to be 
civil to Lord Pontefract, or she never would have acted as she did 
and joined him, utterly ignoring the rest of us. But, of course, 
I was very pleased to see her single him out in that marked way, 
and I made the other men wheel round and look at the sunset, so 
as to give this couple afew yards’ start. Then, alas! occurred one 
of those unhappy incidents against which the utmost care cannot 
provide, and which I will venture to say that no man living could have 
foreseen. Alma, who has many pets, had lately become something 
of a pigeon-fancier, and it so happened that a number of these 
birds rose above the stable yard while we were all trooping up the 
drive. 

‘What do you bet I don’t kill a brace with two shots?’ calls 
out that egregious ass Pontefract, raising his gun to his shoulder. 

Alma sharply ordered him not to fire; George Somers sprang 
forward and addressed him in language which the exigency of the 
occasion might, perhaps, be held to excuse ; but he paid no heed 
to either of them, and loosed off both barrels in quick succession. 
He missed with his first, but most unluckily his second proved 
more effective, and my daughter’s stock of fantails, or blue rocks 
or whatever they may have been (I know nothing about the crea- 
tures myself), was reduced by one. 

After what I had seen of Pontefract’s performances during the 
day, I would have laid almost any odds on the bird; but his 
guardian angel or the deuce must have intervened, and I don’t 
know when in my life I have been more vexed than when I 
saw Alma’s flashing eyes fixed upon that booby’s face. It was 
just the sort of offence which she was quite sure never to forgive. 
If I had not felt convinced of that at the first moment, I should 
have become so when I heard her cut short his half-laughing 
apologies with a chilling compliment upon his skill as a marksman. 
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To be so cool she must have been very angry indeed, and I do 
not deny that she had some right to be angry. 

Well, we went indoors and had our tea ; very soon after which 
Pontefract got up and wished us good evening. Then the young 
people began to discuss him among themselves; and as they had 
nothing pleasant to say about him, and the moment did not seem 
precisely a favourable one for undertaking his defence, I silently 
withdrew. My intention was to smoke a quiet cigar in the 
garden; but the evening was a little chilly, and I had to walk 
fast to keep myself warm; and so, somehow or other, I found 
myself at Southbank Cottage long before my cigar was smoked 
out. 

The craving for sympathy which had led me to turn my steps 
unconsciously in that direction would not suffer me to retrace 
them ; so I rang the bell and was presently shown into the presence 
of Mrs. Somers, who remarked that she had been wondering what 
had become of me. I explained that my time had not been my 
own for the last few days, and then—being gently led on to do so 
—I told her the whole story of my project, and of the provoking 
check which it had received. 

She did not seem to feel for me as much as I had anticipated 
that she would. She said it was very tiresome, no doubt, to 
have the success of one’s scheme compromised in that way at the 
outset ; but didn’t I think that, after all, it might be a matter for 
congratulation, if Lord Pontefract had displayed himself in his 
true colours before my daughter had had time to become attached 
to him? 

I thought no such thing, and I am afraid that, in my natural 
irritation, 1 began my rejoinder by ejaculating ‘ Fiddlesticks!’ A 
foolish young fellow fires at a pigeon, which he cannot suspect of 
being a pet—for what reasonable being would make a pet of a 
pigeon ?—and an equally foolish young woman immediately sets 
him down as a sort of murderer. It is ridiculous to talk about a 
mischance of that kind causing a man to show himself in his true 
colours. The whole point of the thing is that it causes him to 
show himself in falsely dark colours. 

But Mrs. Somers, when I had thus delivered myself, pursed 
up her lips and tapped her chin pensively with the fire screen 
which she was holding, and only murmured, ‘H’m!’ It was evi- 
dent that she was not able either to sympathise with or to advise 
me, so I changed the subject. I asked her whether she was going 
to Lady Pontefract’s ball, and she said she was. 
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‘Only because George insists upon it, though. My dancing 

days are over, alas! Yours, I presume, are not?’ 
_ [assured her that I should as soon think of standing on my 
head in the middle of the ball-room as of asking anyone to join 
me in the deuw-temps waltz which was in fashion fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and she rejoined, with a very pleasant smile, ‘Then, 
perhaps, I may hope that you will sit out a few dances with me, and 
we can watch the young ones together. I don’t know that look- 
ing on is very good fun, but it is the only form of fun that is left 
to an old woman like me.’ 

Well, I said what nobody, without manifest discourtesy, could 
have refrained from saying in reply. Possibly I may have over- 
stepped the limits of prudence just a little bit; it is so difficult 
to keep those limits always in view! But I don’t mind admitting 
that, as I walked home in the twilight, I said to myself: ‘ Now, 
my dear boy, you must be more careful, you really must! If you 
don’t look out what you are about, you will be getting into a mess 
again, as you have done so many times before. And then you will 
lay the blame upon circumstances, instead of blaming your own 





folly, as you ought.’ 

I was a little hard upon myself in saying this, but then I 
am given to being hard upon myself. Perhaps it is an error on 
the right side. 

One comfort was that Alma ceased to be afraid of Mrs. Somers 
at the very moment when I began to entertain some not unjusti- 
fiable apprehensions. Oddly enough, she had taken up the idea 
that Sinclair was a favoured suitor for the lady’s hand, and, of 
course, it was not for me to point out to her what very slight evi- 
dence could be adduced in support of her conjecture. However, 
my supposed love-affairs and Sinclair’s were of little enough con- 
sequence ; what was really important was to ascertain how Alma’s 
were progressing, and this was just what I couldn’t make out at 
all. 

So far as Pontefract was concerned, the prospect was distinctly 
encouraging. He called twice between the day when he had shot 
the pigeon and the day of his mother’s ball. On both occa- 
sions he was left alone with Alma for some little time, and while 
I was in the room she treated him with more civility than she is 
accustomed to show to people whom she dislikes or is affronted 
with. Yet I did not feel sure about her or at all easy in my mind. 
Alma has a propensity for sarcasm, inherited, I suppose, from her 
poor mother’s family—there is nothing of the sort about me—and 
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it distressed me to notice that she indulged this dangerous ten- 
dency of hers more than once during her intercourse with Ponte- 
fract. To be sure, he didn’t detect it, and consequently was not 
disturbed by it, but it struck me as a bad sign. I took it into 
my head, I don’t know why, that he meant to propose at the ball, 
and on the afternoon preceding it I grew so fidgetty and nervous 
that I could not resist opening the subject to my daughter, though 
I well knew that it was a hazardous experiment to make. She 
was out until quite late, so that I had not time to approach 
the matter with all the cireumspection that I could have desired; 
but, at any rate, I made my meaning and wishes clear, and so, I 
regret to add, did she. 

‘Lord Pontefract,’ Alma said concisely, ‘is a stupid, brutal 
savage. I would rather marry a Red Indian, and far, far rather 
remain an old maid to the end of my days.’ 

Now, I appeal to any fair-minded person—is that the sort of 
language to address to your father? Especially when he has done, 
and is doing, all that he possibly can to insure your happiness, 
present and future. To see a woman in tears is to me one of the 
saddest and most upsetting of spectacles. I would do almost 
anything to avoid it; yet there seem to be circumstances under 
which a father can’t very well help making his daughter cry. I 
will not dwell further upon a painful scene. Suffice it to say that 
Alma and I had a quarrel, for which I would willingly admit myself 
in some measure to blame, were not such an admission too palpa- 
bly nonsensical. We dined without exchanging a word, and drove 
off to the ball together in dignified sulks. I had, perhaps, some 
right to be sulky, since it was plain that I was not to have my 
own way; but why she should have sulked I am at a loss to ima- 
gine. She says she didn’t ; she says she was only alarmed because 
of my violence ; but really, that will not do! 

I was so disheartened and dejected when we reached our desti- 
nation that I went straight to Mrs. Somers to be comforted ; and 
if I had had some reason to complain of lack of sympathy on her 
part before, I could bring no such charge against her now. She 
led me into a little secluded room and‘was most kind and con- 
soling. I think we must have been talking nearly half an hour 
before that old horrid dread crept over me again, and I began to sus- 
pect that she was a little too kind, We were sitting hand in hand 
at the moment. It is an attitude which is frequently adopted by 
intimate friends, and I see no sort of harm in it myself; only Iam 
not sure that one ought to keep on squeezing one’s friend’s hand 
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every two or three minutes. I was just thinking that I had 
better regain possession of mine upon the pretext of wanting to 
blow my nose, when she made my blood run cold by whispering in 
insinuating accents, ‘Sir Richard, can you imagine a man being 
so modest, so foolishly modest, that he does not dare to ask for 
what he wants ?’ 

There appeared to be no shadow of doubt but that she was 
alluding to me. Modest, foolishly modest—it would be impossible 
to sum up my character more accurately in three words. Never- | 
theless, I am not in the habit of carrying modesty to the criminal | 
pitch of asking for what I don’t want, even though such self- 
sacrifice should seem to be demanded of me. 

‘Indeed, my dear Mrs. Somers,’ I replied, with heartfelt 
earnestness, ‘ I cannot conceive the state of things which you de- 
scribe. To me it is absolutely inconceivable.’ 

‘ And yet,’ she returned, ‘it is not uncommon; it is what one 
sees almost every day, particularly when the question is one of 
marriage. And if the poor man won’t speak for himself—why, I 
suppose, somebody must speak for him.’ 

I own that at this point I completely lost my head. All I 
could think of was that somehow, no matter how, she must be 
stopped. I explained, doubtless with some incoherence, that I 
was a disconsolate widower—a more or less disconsolate widower ; 
that my daughter was all, or almost all, I had to live for; that 
her welfare had been for many years, and must continue to be, my 
chief object ; that having no son, I had always regarded her as my 
heiress, and that, under no stress of temptation, however great, 
could I think of ousting her from that position. It was a dreadful 
speech to have to make, and by the time that I had reached the end 
of it I was cold and damp from the crown of my head to the soles 
of my feet; but, plainly as I had spoken, I could hardly believe 
that Mrs. Somers had grasped my meaning, for there she sat, 
smiling away as sweetly and placidly as if I had been paying her 
compliments. 

‘Dear Sir Richard,’ she murmured, ‘ what you say about your 
daughter is so nice, and I am sure it is true too. Whatever other 
people may assert about you, and whatever she herself may fear, 
I, for one, am convinced that you only wish to make her happy. 
And feeling as you do, I know you will easily understand how I i 
feel about my dear boy. Do you know why I brought you into 
this little room, away from everybody else, Sir Richard ?’ ; 

I thought I did; but it was obviously out of the question 
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for me to say what I thought, so I made a sort of interrogative 
mumble, and she went on: 

‘You have been so very kind to dear George already, and 
now I want to ask you to do him and me one more great kindness 
—the last, I suppose, that we shall ever ask of you. Will you, 
Sir Richard ?’ 

I perceived that she meant to let me off cheaply, and so grate- 
ful was I to her for her forbearance and good taste that I at once 
responded with fervour, ‘ Dear Mrs. Somers, I will most cheerfully 
and joyfully do anything in the world for you that I have it in 
my power to do.’ 

‘How good you are!’ she exclaimed. ‘ But indeed it is no 
more than what I anticipated of you, and I daresay you are 
prepared for my humble request. George is over-sensitive and 
over-scrupulous, I think. He tells me that you yourself once 
went the length of saying to him that if he fell in love with an 
heiress it would be a very wrong and cruel thing to turn his back 
upon her just because she was an heiress; and although he has 
neither riches nor brilliant prospects, he is your daughter’s equal 
in point of birth. And they are so devoted to one another j 

‘ Devoted to one another!’ I interrupted ; and possibly I may 
have added other ejaculations less unmeaning and more emphatic ; 
for I was, as well I might be, terribly taken aback by this unex- 
pected flank movement. But, like Herod, I had given a rash 
pledge to a lady, and she had no notion of allowing me to back 
out of it. I did not yield immediately; but I yielded eventually, 





just as a stronger-minded and less unselfish man would have 


done, and Mrs, Somers explained to me how the young people 
had come to a mutual understanding that very afternoon, but had 
been too frightened of me (a likely story!) to come and beg for 
my consent in person. 

Well, all things considered, I don’t complain. At any rate, I 
had the unhoped-for treat of a pleasant drive home; and now 
that George Somers and Alma are married, I don’t deny that I 
am very well satisfied with my son-in-law. It is understood, I 
believe, that when I die and Alma inherits this property, he will 
take my name; and that is more than Pontefract (who, by the 
way, is about to espouse the plain-featured but richly-dowered 
daughter of a gin-distiller) would have done. 

But what I do deplore is the precipitate action of Mrs. Somers, 
who, almost immediately after her son’s wedding day, went and 
married old Sinclair. I think it is a pity, I think it was uncalled 
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for, and I can’t but feel that I have been needlessly deprived of a 
charming neighbour. What her motives may have been for thus 
throwing herself away I don’t pretend to say; she herself, I 
believe, talks about an attachment of long standing and so forth, 
which shows at least that she considers her conduct in need of 
some elucidation. But Lady Pontefract, who may have been a 
trifle disappointed by the turn which matters took, laughs and 
looks knowing and says Mrs. Sinclair is a very clever woman. It 
may be so; but I confess that I am unable to see it. She isa 
very agreeable woman and a very pretty woman; but why she 
should be called clever I do not know. I have narrated the facts 
exactly as they occurred, and I can only end, as I began, by saying 
that in my opinion it was a queer business. Of course I under- 
stand what Lady Pontefract means; but surely her theory is 
somewhat far-fetched. To suppose that George’s mother deli- 
berately settled in our neighbourhood with the intention of 
making a capital match for her son, that she managed to get the 
two young people to fall in love with each other, and that she 
extorted a reluctant assent from me by scaring me out of my 
senses—no, I really cannot suppose all that! Besides, the hypo- 
thesis would be too unflattering to my good friend Mrs. Sinclair. 


W. E. Norris. 
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Dress and Extravaganee. 


WWO distinguished writers have recently expressed their opinions 
on the wastefulness and extravagance of women’s dress in 
the present day. 

M. de Lavaleye is a Belgian, M. Baudrillart is a Frenchman ; 
they do not differ in opinion. Shall we look into the matter and 
see if we also in England are wasteful and extravagant? Both 
these writers concur in denouncing the follies of fashion and in 
advocating a return to simpler dress. 

M. de Lavaleye takes a sterner view than M. Baudrillart, for 
he would clothe the fair sex in a uniform of serge: the texture 
that of the robe of the Carmelite, the colours no brighter than 
those enjoined by the Society of Friends. 

M. Baudrillart is more indulgent; he would make certain 
concessions to the weakness of our nature, and would only suppress 
such things as rightly deserve the name of luxuries. He begins 
therefore by a definition. Luxury is ‘that which is at the same 
time costly and superfluous.’ He then analyses the feelings which 
conduce to create a love of luxury. They are yanity, sensualism, 
the instinctive love of ornament. Vanity makes us wish to out- 
shine our neighbours; we lavish money on pearls and diamonds, 
not to enhance beauty, but to display the purchasing power at our 
command. 

Sensualism (in dress) attaches an undue value to the decora- 
tion of the person and neglects the graces of the mind and 
character. 

The instinctive love of ornament is as strong in the savage as 
in the most civilised votary of fashion. Yellow ochre and tattoo 
marks, feathers and beads, are his delight. So strong are these 
tastes, that Darwin describes a South American savage as willing 
to work hard for a fortnight to earn the money required to purchase 
‘chica’ to paint himself red. 

M. Baudrillart is, however, disposed to mitigate his censure of 
the love of ornament. It must not be confounded with ostenta- 
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tion, though it is allied to it, nor with sensualism, though it may 
tend towards that vice; it is rather to be considered the source 
of decorative art, and, rightly used, it is an agent of civilisation. 
A love of the beautiful and the ornamental need not degenerate 
into a craving for merely costly luxury. Here we have to investi- 
gate the meaning of luxury in dress. Everyone will admit that a 
Brussels Jace flounce which has cost fifty thousand hours of labour 
and the eyesight of more than one worker is a luxury, yet in one 
whirl of a waltz the queen of the ball-room has sacrificed this 
costly article. And what advantage does she gain? But what is 
luxury in one age, in another is a cheap and necessary article of 
wear. The days are passed when a prince received a shirt as a 
fitting gift from a princess; when cotton there was none, and 
linen was so dear it was held to be an extravagance to wear a 
night-dress. Thanks to discoveries and inventions, to machinery 
and to facilities of transport, woollen, linen, and cotton fabrics are 
within reach of everyone, at prices adapted to the slenderest 
means. Never has it been possible to clothe oneself so warmly 
and cheaply as in the present day. But among modern inven- 
tions there are some against which a note of warning must be 
uttered. Such are articles intended to sell, not to wear. These 
really waste the resources of the community as well as those of 
the individuals who purchase them. There are stuffs too poor in 
texture, too ignoble in design, to have any other than a catch- 
penny value. Silks are dressed with beeswax ; cottons and muslins 
are saturated with China clay; woollens are weighted by a dressing 
of soap. Some of the dyes used are so fleeting that the only 
expedient of the purchaser is to discharge the colour altogether 
and sacrifice the cost of printing. There are laces, gimps, and 
trimmings which soon become rags, loose threads, and bare spots, 
and are the reverse of ornaments to dress. These things should 
never have been manufactured, as they certainly should never be 
bought. It is no defence that most of these articles are attempts 
to reproduce better goods for a humbler class of customers. The 
manufacturer tempts, through the smaller drapers’ shops, the 
inexperienced damsel to spend her few shillings on what neither 
warms nor clothes her. Thrift and a knowledge of the value of 
materials are too rare among those who most require such 
qualities. They do not understand how to lay out a little money 
to the greatest advantage, and they are victims to the mistakes 
of those who should know better. 

And now having heard the views of these eminent writers, let 
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us look at our standards of dress and expenditure. Cheap finery 
and pinchbeck jewellery have an irresistible attraction for some 
women. Money is wasted on lockets, brooches, clasps, and buckles 
of mean metal and ignoble design. Imitation diamond earrings 
are seen ‘riding in an omnibus.’ Draggled feathers, limp arti- 
ficial flowers, faded ribbons, are worn as if they were adornments. 
Often the dress has been bought of a second-hand dealer in 
clothes. It is too long for the wearer, but it is of a fashionable 
cut, arranged with strings and steels ; but, these no longer in their 
place, it has become a bulging or flapping mass of untidiness. 

Substitute for such attire a neat, compact dress of serge or 
cotton, made to fit the wearer and chosen to fit her station in life 
and her occupations —a dress which will bear brushing or washing. 
What a contrast! what a gain! Let the attention diverted from 
tawdry accessories be given to neatness of fastenings and finish- 
ings, to the clean collar and simple cuff, to the permanent wear 
and the renewable cleanness of the dress. Let its choice be 
guided by considerations of cost and durability, of the habits of 
in-door or out-of-door life, and of the amount of money it is 
compatible with other claims to devote to wearing apparel. 
Fashions vary ; they may be allowed to vary. Scrupulous neat- 
ness and cleanliness are the constant factors in dress. 

It is not intended in this paper to enter on minute regula- 
tions as to details of dress; the broad question of fitness, both as 
to the income and the individual, is only attained by the exercise 
of good sense. It is very fitting that a Scotch worker in the 
fields should, when ‘neeps’ or stubble are scattering the rain 
drops, surround her legs with straw gaiters; her petticoats are 
never in danger of collecting wet ; that the girl who works at the 
pit-mouth should wear trousers and a Norfolk shirt. It is fitting 
that at great ceremonies there should be robes of state; it is 
never fitting that dress should be too elaborate for the occupation, 
too costly for the means, of the wearer. 

In Ireland, a land of mild temperature and moist climate, the 
women have relinquished their graceful cloaks and kerchiefs and 
adopted seal-skin jackets, the worst possible wear in rain and 
drizzle. They have listened to the tempting proposals of credit 
from the small drapers, and, like their betters, have fallen into 
the ways of debt and discomfort. But thrift is the result of a 
habit of self-denial; like other habits it has to be taught early 
in life if it is to be strong enough to overcome the passion for 
dress in woman, or drink in man, 
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In the humbler ranks of life the wastefulness is more con~ 
spicuous and mischievous than the extravagance; in the upper 
ranks, extravagance predominates. Dresses for the four seasons 
of the year, and four changes for each day. 


Another new gown, as I declare! 
How many more is it going to be ? 


To right and to left is the money flung. 
We used to dress as became our degree ; 
But things have altered since I was young. 


Stuff in my time was made to wear, 
Gowns we had never but two or three. 

Did we fancy them spoiled if they chanced to tear, 
And shrink from a patch or a darn? Not we. 


It seemed when cloth tailor-made costumes came into vogue 
as if economy were intended, but the prices of these dresses soon 
showed that wool must be as dear as silk, and braid as costly as 
Valenciennes lace. The work was charged for as if done by hand 
and by a highly-paid tailor, a sewing machine and an ill-paid 
woman’s hand being the real agents. Not for the first time have 
tailors been called from making men’s garments; there is a well- 
known picture of Watteau, representing a tailor taking the 
measures of a lady for the dress he is to make, or give out to be 
made ; so the history of fashion repeats itself. 

More than one scene in a court of justice has laid bare the 
perilous difficulties in which a gentlewoman may find herself 
from yielding to an uncontrolled love of dress. Debts are in- 
curred which place her at the mercy of tradesmen and trades- 
women not of an honourable class, those who give long credit and 
charge exorbitant prices. An unmarried woman is often driven 
to make a mercenary marriage to get her debts paid. A married 
woman loses the confidence of her husband when he finds she 
owes money to her dressmaker, and too often she deserves to lose 
all claim on his regard. Nor is this all. The passion for dress 
diverts a woman’s attention from the duties of life, increases the 
desire for admiration and excitement till all the simpler pleasures 
of life are despised, and amidst companions as foolish and as 
frivolous as herself the barriers which separate frivolity from vice 
are broken down. 

These are among the results of not cultivating a determination 
to resist from the first moment the passion for dress, and to limit 
expenditure on it to a sum well within the means of the wearer. 
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We cannot revert to those days when each class had its special 
and distinctive dress ; we cannot accept M. de Lavaleye’s counsels 
of perfection and clothe ourselves in the garb of the religious 
orders. We must regulate, not repress, the love of ornament; we 
must reject the freaks and follies of fashion and appeal to those 
whose taste and position enable them to adopt a higher standard, 
and urge them to set the example of simplicity and frugality, of 
sense and solvency. 

It is singular to contrast the growing splendour and prodigality 
of the dress of one sex in this nineteenth century with the sobriety 
of the dress of the other sex, which has shrunk within our own 
recollection into a grim uniformity of black kerseymere. The 
laws of nature are reversed, if it be true, as Mr. Darwin teaches, 
that the male bird owes the hues of his plumage and the beauty 
of his form to his desire to please-the hens and obtain the honour 
of natural selection. In modern society it is the hens who carry 
the gay feathers. Shall we say with the same motives, and with 
equal success ? 

There was a time when the dress of men was alike wasteful, 
extravagant, and inexpedient ; when they wore costly stuffs, rich 
embroidery, lace, jewels; when at the Court of France the Duke of 
Buckingham shook off diamonds, and the maids of honour went on 
their knees to pick them up and appropriate them ; when the folds of 
a cravat and the embroidery of a waistcoat were subjects of earnest 
attention to the masculine mind. Those days are over, men’s dress 
is simple, suitable, inexpensive. Is it too much to hope that reason 
may assert her authority in the case of women’s dress, as she has 
done for men, and that whilst slovenliness is unknown, and the 
highest standard of neatness is attained, there may be neither 
waste nor extravagance, but that all-pervading sense of propriety 
of which Dr. Johnson was the advocate? ‘ Learn,’ said he, ‘ that 
there is propriety or impropriety in everything how slight soever, 
and get at the general principles of dress and behaviour.’ When 
Mrs. Thrale asked his opinion of the dress of a child, ‘ Well, sir, 
how did you like little Miss? I hope she was fine enough?’ ‘It 
was the finery of a beggar,’ said he; ‘she looked like a native of 
Bow Lane dressed up to be carried to Bartholomew Fair.’ Views 
which the philosopher and the economist advocate may well gain 
a hearing, though only now urged by one who has no other claim 
to an audience than the desire to help in woman’s work. 


CHRISTINE G. J. REEVE. 
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Orchids. 


HERE is no room to deal with this great subject historically, 

scientifically, or even practically, in the space of an article. 
I am an enthusiast, and I hold some strong views, but this is not 
the place to urge them. It is my purpose to ramble on, following 
thoughts as they arise, yet with a definite aim. The skilled 
reader will find nothing to criticise, and the indifferent, I hope, 
something to amuse. 

Those amiable theorists who believe that the resources of 
Nature, if they be rightly searched, are able to supply every 
wholesome want the fancy of man conceives, have a striking 
instance in the case of orchids. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury the science of floriculture, so far as it went, was at least 
as advanced as now. Under many disadvantages which we escape 
—the hot-air flue especially, and imperfect means of ventilation—- 
our forefathers grew the plants known to them quite as well as 
we do. Many tricks have been discovered since, but for lasting 
success assuredly our systems are no improvement. Men 
interested in such matters began to long for fresh fields, and they 
knew where to look. Linnzus had told them something of exotic 
orchids in 1763, though his knowledge was gained through dried 
specimens and drawings. One bulb, indeed—we spare the name 
—showed life on arrival, had been planted, and had flowered thirty 
years before, as Mr. Castle shows. Thus horticulturists became 
aware, just when the information was most welcome, that a large 
family of plants unknown awaited their study; plants quite 
new, of strangest form, of mysterious habits, and beauty incom- 
parable. Their notions were vague as. yet, but the fascination of 
the subject grew from year to year. Whilst several hundred 
species were described in books, the number in cultivation, 
including all those gathered by Sir Joseph Banks, and our native 
kinds, was only fifty. Kew boasted no more than one hundred 
and eighteen in 1813; amateurs still watched in timid and 
breathless hope, 
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Gradually they came to see that the new field was open, and 
they entered with a rush. In 1830 a number of collections, still 
famous in the legends of the mystery, are found complete. At 
the Orchid Conference Mr. O’Brien expressed a ‘fear that we 
could not now match some of the specimens mentioned at the 
exhibitions of the Horticultural Society in Chiswick Gardens 
between 1835 and 1850;’ and extracts he gave from the reports 
confirm this suspicion. The number of species cultivated at that 
time was comparatively small. People grew magnificent ‘ speci- 
mens’ in place of many handsome pots. We read of things 
amazing to the experience of forty years later. Among the 
contributions of Mrs. Lawrence, mother to our ‘ chief,’ Sir Trevor, 
was an aerides with thirty to forty flower spikes; a cattleya with 
twenty spikes ; an epidendron bicornutum, most difficult to keep 
alive, much more to bloom, in these degenerate days, with ‘ many 
spikes ;’ an oncidium, ‘ bearing a head of golden flowers four feet 
across.’ Giants dwelt in our greenhouses then. 

So the want of enthusiasts was satisfied. In 1852 Mr. B. 8. 
Williams could venture to publish ‘ Orchids for the Million,’ a 
hand-book of world-wide fame under the title it presently 
assumed, ‘The Orchid Grower’s Manual.’ An occupation or 
amusement the interest of which grows year by year had been 
discovered. All who took trouble to examine, found proof visible 
that these master-works of Nature could be transplanted, and 
could be made to flourish in our dull climate with a regularity 
and a certainty unknown to them at home. The difficulties of 
their culture were found to be a myth—we speak generally, and 
this point must be mentioned again. The ‘million’ did not yet 
heed Mr. Williams’s invitation, but the Ten Thousand did 
heartily. 

I take it that orchids meet a craving of the cultured soul 
which began to be felt at the moment when kindly powers pro- 
vided means to satisfy it. People of taste, unless I err, are tiring 
of those conventional forms in which beauty has been presented 
in all past generations. It may be an unhealthy sentiment, it 
may be absurd, but my experience is that it exists and must be 
taken into account. A picture, a statue, a piece of china, any 
work of art, is eternally the same, however charming. The most 
ene can do is to set it in different positions, different lights. 
Théophile Gautier declared in a moment of frank impatience that 
if the Transfiguration hung in his study, he would assuredly find 
blemishes therein after awhile—quite fanciful and baseless, as he 
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knew, but such, nevertheless, as would drive him to distraction 
presently. I entertain a notion, which may appear very odd to 
some, that Gautier’s influence on the esthetic class of men has 
been more vigorous than that of any other teacher; thousands 
who never read a line of his writing are unconsciously inspired by 
him. The feeling that gave birth to his protest a generation 
since is in the air now. Those who own a collection of art, those 
who have paid a great sum for pictures, will not allow it, naturally. 
As a rule, indeed, a man looks at his fine things no more than at 
his chairs and tables. But he who is best able to appreciate good 
work, and loves it best when he sees it, is the one who grows 
restless when it stands constantly before him. 

‘Oh that those lips had language!’ cried Cowper. ‘ Oh that 
those lovely figures would combine anew—-change their light—do 
anything, anything!’ cries the esthete after awhile. ‘Oh that 
the wind would rise upon that glorious sea; the summer green 
would fade to autumn yellow; that night would turn to day, 
clouds to sunshine, or sunshine to clouds.’ But the litera scripta 
manet—the stroke of the brush is everlasting. Apollo always 
bends the bow in marble. One may read a poem till it is known 
by heart, and in another mood the familiar words take another 
meaning. Painters lay a canvas aside, and presently come to it, 
as they say, with a new eye; but a purchaser once seized with 
this desperate malady has no such refuge. After putting his 
treasure away for years, at the first glance all his satiety returns. 
I myself have diagnosed a case where a fine drawing by Géréme 
grew to be a veritable incubus. It is understood that the market 
for pictures is falling yearly, artists of talent and established fame 
suffering in especial. I believe that the growth of this dislike to 
the eternal stillness of a painted scene is a chief cause of the 
disaster. It operates among the best class of patrons. 

For such men orchids are a blessed relief. Fancy has not 
conceived such loveliness, complete all round, as theirs—form, 
colour, grace, distribution, detail, and broad effect. Somewhere, 
years ago—in Italy perhaps, but I think at the Taylor Institution, 
Oxford—I saw the drawings made by Raffaelle for Leo X. of 
furniture and decoration in his new palace; be it observed in 
parenthesis, that one who has not beheld the master’s work in 
this utilitarian style of art has but a limited understanding of his 
supremacy. Among them were idealisations of flowers, beautiful 
and marvellous as fairyland, but compared with the glory divine 
that dwells ina plume of odontoglossum Alexandre, dull, artificial, 
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earthy. Illustrations of my meaning are needless to experts, and 
to others words convey no idea. But on the table before me now 
stands a wreath of oncidium crispum which I cannot pass by. 
What colourist would dare to mingle those lustrous browns with 
pale gold, what master of form could shape the bold yet dainty 
waves and crisps and curls in its broad petals, what human 
imagination could bend the graceful curve, arrange the clustering 
masses of its bloom? All beauty that the mind can hold is there 
—the quintessence of all charm and fancy. Were I acquainted 
with an atheist who, by possibility, had brain and feeling, I would 
set that spray before him and await reply. If Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like a lily of the field, the angels of heaven 
have no vesture more ethereal than the flower of the orehid.—— Let 
us take breath. 

Many persons indifferent to gardening, who are repelled 
indeed by its prosaic accompaniments, the dirt, the manure, the 
formality, the spade, the rake, and all that—love flowers never- 
theless. For such these plants are more than a relief. Observe 
my oncidium. It stands in a pot, but this is only for con- 
venience—a receptacle filled with moss. The long stem feathered 
with great blossoms springs from a bare slab of wood. No mould 
nor peat surrounds it; there is absolutely nothing save the roots 
that twine round their support, and the wire that sustains it in 
the air. It asks no attention beyond its daily bath. From the 
day I tied it on that block last year—reft from home and all its 
pleasures, bought with paltry silver at Stevens’ Auction Rooms— 
I have not touched it save to dip and to replace it on its hook. 
When the flowers fade, thither it will return, and grow and grow, 
please Heaven, until next summer it rejoices me again; and so, 
year by year, till the wood rots. Then carefully I shall transfer 
it to a larger perch and resume. Probably I shall sever the 
bulbs without disturbing them, and in the season following two 
spikes will push—then three, then a number illimitable, mul- 
tiplying and multiplying when my remotest posterity is extinct. 
That is, so Nature orders it; whether my descendants will be 
careful to allow her fair play depends on circumstances over which 
I have not the least control. 

For among their innumerable claims to a place apart among 
all things created, orchids may boast immortality. Said Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, in the speech which opened our famous Con- 
gress of 1885: ‘I do not see, in the case of most of them, the least 
reason why they should ever die. The parts of the orchidez are 
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annually reproduced in a great many instances, and there is really 
no reason why they should not live for ever unless, as is generally 
the case with those in captivity, they be killed by errors in cul~ 
tivation.’ Sir Trevor was addressing an assemblage of authorities 
—a parterre of kings in the empire of botany—or he might have 
enlarged upon this text. 

The epiphytal orchid, to speak generally, and to take the 
simple form, is one body with several limbs, crowned by one 
head. Its circulation pulsates through the whole, less and less 
vigorously, of course, in the parts that have flowered, as the 
growing head leaves them behind. At some age, no doubt, cir- 
culation fails altogether in those old limbs, but experience does 
not tell me distinctly as yet in how long time the worn-out bulbs 
of an oncidium or a cattleya, for example, would perish by natural 
death. One may cut them off when apparently lifeless, even 
beginning to rot, and under proper conditions—it may be a 
twelvemonth after—a tiny green shoot will push from some 
‘ eye,’ withered and invisible, that has slept for years, and begin 
existence on its own account. Thus, I am not old enough as an 
orchidacean to judge through how many seasons these plants would 
maintain a limb apparently superfluous. Their charming dis- 
position is characterised above all things by caution and foresight. 
They keep as many strings to their bow, as many shots in their 
locker, as may be, and they keep them as long as possible. The 
tender young head may be nipped off by a thousand chances, but 
such mishaps only rouse the indomitable thing to replace it with 
two, or even more. Immortal beings are hard to kill. 

Among the gentle forms of intellectual excitement I know not 
one to compare with the joy of restoring a neglected orchid to 
health. One may buy such for coppers—rare species, too—of a 
size and a ‘potentiality’ of display which the dealers would 
estimate at as many pounds were they in good condition on their 
shelves. I am avoiding names and details, but it will be allowed 
me to say, in brief, that I myself have bought more than twenty 
pots for five shillings, at Messrs. Stevens’ Auction Rooms, not 
twice nor thrice either. One half of them were sick beyond 
recovery, some few had been injured by accident, but by far the 
greater part were victims of ignorance and ill-treatment which 
might still be redressed. Orchids tell their own tale, whether of 
happiness or misery, in characters beyond dispute. Mr. O’Brien 
alleged, indeed, before the grave and experienced signors gathered 
in conference that, ‘like the domestic animals, they soon find out 
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when there is one about them who is fond of them. With such 
a guardian they seem to be happy, and to thrive, and to establish 
an understanding, indicating to him their wants in many important 
matters as plainly as though they could speak.’ And the laugh 
that followed this statement was not derisive. He who glances at 
the endless tricks, methods, and contrivances devised by one or 
other species to serve its turn, can hardly resist the impression 
that orchids think. 

At least they keep the record of their history in form un- 
mistakable. Here is a cattleya which I purchased last autumn, 
suspecting it to be rare and valuable though nameless ;—I paid- 
rather less than one shilling. The poor thing tells me that some 
cruel person bought it five years ago—an imported piece, with two 
pseudo-bulbs. They still remain, towering like columns of old- 
world glory above an area of shapeless ruin. To speak in mere prose 
—though really the conceit is not extravagant—those fine bulbs, 
grown in their native land, of course, measure eight inches high 
by three-quarters of an inch diameter. In the first season, that 
malheureux reduced their progeny to a stature of three and a half 
inches by the foot rule; next season, to two inches; the third, to 
an inch and a half. By this time the patient creature had 
convinced itself that there was something radically wrong in 
the circumstances attending its normal head, and tried a fresh 
departure from the stock—a ‘back growth,’ as we call it, after 
the fashion I have described. In the third year then, there were 
two heads. In the fourth year, the chief of them had dwindled 
to less than one inch and the thickness of a straw, while the 
second struggled into growth with pain and difficulty, reached 
the size of a grain of wheat, and gave it up. Needless to say that 
the wicked and unfortunate proprietor had not seen trace of a 
bloom. Then at length, after five years’ torment, he set it free, 
and I took charge of the wretched sufferer. Forthwith it began 
to show its gratitude, and ere long its leading head regained 
all the strength lost in three years, while the back growth, 
which seemed dead, now outtops the best bulb my predecessor 
could produce. 

And I have perhaps a hundred in like case, cripples restored 
to activity, victims rescued on their death-bed. If there be a 
placid joy in life superior to mine, as I stroll through my houses 
of a morning, much experience of the world in many lands and 
many circumstances has not revealed it tome. And any of my 
readers can attain it, for—in no conventional sense—I am my 
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own gardener ; that is to say, no other male being ever touches an 
orchid of mine. 

One could hardly cite a stronger argument to demolish the 
superstitions that still hang around this culture. If a busy man, 
journalist, essayist, novelist, and miscellaneous littérateur who 
lives by his pen, can keep many hundreds of orchids in such 
health that he is proud to show them to experts—with no help 
whatsoever beyond, in emergency, that which ladies of his house- 
hold, or a woman-servant give—if he can do this, assuredly the 
pursuit demands little trouble and little expense. I am not to 
lay down principles of cultivation here, but this must be said: 
orchids are indifferent to detail. There lies the secret. Secure 
the general conditions necessary for their well-doing, and they 
will gratefully relieve you of further anxiety ; neglect those general 
conditions, and no care for detail will reconcile them. The gentle- 
man who reduced my cattleya to such straits gave himself vast 
pains, it is likely, consulted no end of books, did all they recom- 
mend; and now declares that orchids are unaccountable. It is 
just the reverse. No living things follow with such obstinate 
obedience a few most simple laws; no machine produces its result 
more certainly, if one comply with the rules of its being. 

This is shown emphatically by those cases which we do not 
clearly understand ; I take for example the strangest, as is fitting. 
Some irreverent zealots have hailed the phalenopsis as Queen of 
Flowers, dethroning our venerable rose. I have not to consider 
the question of allegiance, but decidedly this is, upon the whole, 
the most interesting of all orchids from the cultivator’s point of view. 
For there are some genera and many species that refuse his atten- 
tions more or less stubbornly—in fact, we do not yet know how to 
woo them. But the phalenopsis is not among these. It gives no 
trouble in the great majority of cases. For myself, I find it grow 
with the calm complacency of the cabbage. Yet we are all aware 
that our success is accidental in a measure. The general condi- 
tions which it demands are fulfilled, commonly, in any stove 
where East Indian plants flourish; but from time to time we 
receive a vigorous hint that particular conditions, not always 
forthcoming, are exacted by the phalznopsis. Many legends on 
this theme are current; I may cite two, notorious and easily veri- 
fied. The authorities at Kew determined to build a special house 
for the genus, provided with every comfort which experience or 
scientific knowledge could suggest. But when it was opened, 
some three years ago, I think, not a phalenopsis of all the many 
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varieties would grow in it; after vain efforts Mr. Thiselton Dyer 
was obliged to seek another use for the building, which is now 
employed to show plants in flower. Sir Trevor Lawrence tells 
how he laid out six hundred pounds for the same object with the 
same result. And yet one may safely reckon that this orchid 
does admirably in nine well-managed stoves out of ten, and 
fairly in nineteen out of twenty. Nevertheless, it is a maxim 
with growers that phalznopsis should never be transferred from 
a situation where they are doing well. Their hooks are sacred as 
that on which Horace suspended hislyre. Nor could a reasonable 
man think this fancy extravagant, seeing the evidence beyond 
dispute which warns us that their health is governed by circum- 
stances more delicate than we can analyse at present. 

My object in writing this paper is to tempt those situated as 
I am, and even others !ess kindly treated by Fate. It would be 
wrong to leave the impression that orchid culture is actually as 
facile as market gardening, but we may say that the eccentricities 
of phalenopsis and the rest have no more practical importance for 
the class I would persuade than have the terrors of the deep for a 
Thames waterman. How many thousand householders about this 
city have a ‘bit of glass’ devoted to geraniums and fuchsias and 
the like! They started with more ambitious views, but successive 
disappointments have taught modesty, if not despair. The poor 
man now contents himself with anything that will keep tolerably 
green and show some spindling flower. The fact is, that hardy 
plants under glass demand skilful treatment—all their surround- 
ings are unnatural, and with rot on the one hand, mildew on the 
other, an amateur stands betwixt the devil and the deep sea. 
Under those circumstances common plants become really 
capricious—that is, being ruled by no principles easy to grasp 
and immutable in operation, their discomfort shows itself in per- 
plexing forms. But such species of orchid as a poor man would 
think of growing are incapable of pranks. For one shilling he can 
buy a manual which will teach him what those species are, and 
all things necessary for him to understand besides. An expendi- 
ture of five pounds will set him up for life and beyond—since 
orchids are immortal. Nothing else is needed save intelligence. 

Not even heat, since his collection will be ‘cool’ naturally. I 
should not have ventured to say this a very short time ago, be- 
fore, in fact, I had visited St. Albans. But in the palace of 
enchantment with which Mr. Sander has adorned that antique 
borough, no great pains are taken to exclude frost from the cool 
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houses. It would be better to keep them at 50°, Mr. Sander 
admits, but the advantage does not equal the expense and incon- 
venience of warming such enormous buildings to the requisite 
degree. And one who has beheld the sight when those fields of 
odontoglossum barst into bloom may well entertain a doubt 
whether improvement is possible. There is nothing to approach 
it in this lower world. I cannot forbear to indicate one picture in 
that grand gallery. Fancy a corridor four hundred feet long, six 
wide, roofed with square baskets hanging from the glass as close 
as they will fit. Suspend to each of these, how many hundreds or 
thousands has never been computed, one or more garlands of snowy 
flowers, a thicket overhead such as one might behold in a tropic 
forest with myriads of white butterflies clustering amongst the 
vines. But imagination cannot bear mortal man thus far. 
‘Upon the banks of Paradise’ those ‘twa clerks’ may have seen 
the like; yet, had they done so their hats would have been 
adorned not with ‘the birk,’ but with garlands of odontoglossum 
citrosmum. 

I have but another word to say. If any of the class to whom 
I appeal incline to let ‘I dare not wait upon I would,’ hear the 
experience of a bold enthusiast, as recounted by Mr. Castle in his 
small brochure, ‘ Orchids.’ This gentleman had a fern case out- 
side his sitting-room window six feet long by three wide. More 
ambitious than I venture to recommend, he ran pipes through it, 
warmed presumably by gas. ‘In this miniature structure,’ says 
Mr. Castle, ‘with liberal supplies of water, the owner succeeded 
in growing in a smoky district of London ’—I will not quote the 
amazing list of fine things, but it numbers twenty-five species, 
all the most delicate and beautiful of the stove kinds. If so much 
could be done under such circumstances, what may rightly be 
called difficult in the cultivation of orchids? 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 
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Unele Pierce. 


By CHARLES BLATHERWICK. 


CHAPTER I. 


FAMILY FAILINGS. 


WOULD shirk writing this story altogether if I could, but my 

lady is imperious. Her wish is law. So, though I shall have 

to make confession of a weakness long past and forgotten, I obey. 

‘It is only fair to Carrie to write down everything just as it 

happened,’ said she gently. ‘Of course everybody will believe 
you.’ 

Will they? I’m not so sure about that; for, looking back 
from my hale middle age, it seems incredible that I, Henry Dent, 
should ever have been in the habit of incontinently dropping off 
to sleep without rhyme or reason, like the fat boy in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
and there remaining locked up in a sort of trance until I was 
shook or punched out of it. Iwas no Jack o’ dreams. I was a 
strong, healthy fellow, able to hold my own on moor or river with 
any man, and then take my eight hours’ spell in bed without 
dreaming or turning. Yet at one period of my life I was sub- 
ject to these abominable seizures, which came and went goodness 
knows how. 

I got into one or two tremendous rows at school about them, 
and, when I left, drove my aunt, Mrs. Dent Fraser, with whom I 
lived, half crazy. 

One fine December day she found me gaping unconsciously 
at the top windows of the house facing our own in Montague 
Place. Forthwith she sent for Dr. Jacks. Now Jacks was my 
especial chum. We had had one or two trips abroad together, 
and it was mainly through him that I had taken to doctoring. 
He had fairly chaffed me out of idleness, and-made me join the 
medical classes at the University College. He was a matter-of- 
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fact man, went in strongly for athletics, and was a prominent 
member of our boat club. Lately, however, on the score of 
having been appointed Lecturer on Physiology at the University, 
he was rather on his ps and qs. 

‘He wants a change, that’s what he wants,’ said my aunt 
judicially. ‘I want to pack him off at once to my brother’s 
place in Aberdeenshire. Why, you may stick a pin in him and he 
wouldn’t move. No! he never walked in his sleep. Never had 
convulsions. Nothing of the sort. The Dents never had any- 
thing the matter with their heads like the Dannings. Never! 
The only fad he ever had was music. A song would soothe his 
teething tantrums better than calomel. What he wants is a 
change. He ought to go to Drufflie.’ 

‘Look in as you pass to-morrow, Harry,’ he said, with a 
solemn wink at me, ‘and I’ll put you through your facings.’ 

Accordingly next morning, on my way to the hospital, I 
knocked at his door, where a brand-new brass plate aggressively 
assured you that Dr. Jacks could be consulted every morning 
between the hours of 10 and 12. No sooner was I ushered into 
his presence than he pulled off his coat, tossed me a pair of 
boxing-gloves, and we went at it hammer and tongs till I was 
sent flying back with a crash on a table neatly laid out with test 
tubes, bottles, and stethoscopes. 

‘That’s a cure for dreaming, my boy,’ he laughed, throwing 
himself into a chair. ‘ Pick yourself up and tell me all about it. 
‘ Mighty queer!’ he said when I had finished my tale. ‘It doesn’t 
exactly fit in with anything. It is not induced somnambulism, 
nor is it catalepsy. There are no previous muscular rigidities 
and no subsequent sickness or headache.’ (Jacks was young 
then and very pat at diagnosis.) 

‘Suppose you get off your high horse and call it humble 
sleep,’ said I. 

‘No, sir!’ he rejoined, ore lectoris. ‘Sleep is a natural peri- 
odical phenomenon, a state of unconsciousness necessary for the 
repair of brain and nerve power; a state, sir, in which we store 
up oxygen to grease the wheels of life. (Make a note of that 
phrase, Harry, for it is uncommonly prettily turned.) Your 
somnambulisms are unhealthy proceedings. As for yesterday, 
you were simply hypnotised from staring at those shining windows. 
If you want it put in my especial line—physiologically—you 
were unconsciously stimulating one part of your brain at the 
expense of some other part. Anyway you have been making an 
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ass of yourself, so you had better hie away north before Madame 
Blavatzky claims you for her own. You'll lose a bit of the session ; 
but your heart’s not much in your work, so it won’t matter. 
Now, I’d uncommonly like to know what you see in these lively 
divagations.’ 

‘See? Nothing! Nothing but a shining plane of water.’ 

‘Ha! ha! Bosh! Hypnotised people remember nothing, so 
~ the sooner you are off towards the North Pole the better, my boy.’ 

So I thought. Indeed, before he had answered me I had made 
up my mind to get out of London as quickly as I could. Had I 
chosen, though, I could have told him that it was this shining 
water that made the one persistent feature in my unconscious 
conditions. A shining, quivering plane on which certain pictures 
grew. But I was heartily sick of the whole affair and held my 
tongue. I said nothing to my aunt either, save and except that I 
should like to go to Drufflie for a time. 

‘Go by all means,’ said she, * but you'll find it precious dull. 
It will be a thorough change though, and you'll have company. 
Captain Harleigh, from Broxford, is going to spend his Christmas 
there. A good enough sort of man, I believe, but he is a friend of 
your uncle Pierce, so don’t be too intimate. My brother-in-law 
comes across him when he is doing his business at Portsmouth and 
Southampton. Stops in his house, I believe. But you need not 
be friendly because he is; you can be civil. I'll write off to-night.’ 

She did, and within a week I was in the stronghold of the 
Frasers. Mighty proud they were of it! They had clung to it 
through many a storm. It had been wrested from them a dozen 
times or more in the good old fighting days, and they had won it 
back. What could be burned had been burned, and as often rebuilt. 
Frasers had made money, and Frasers had lost money ; but through 
weal and woe they clung to the old home and never let it quite 
slip through their fingers. Even the mad vagaries of a certain 
ancestor, ‘ Red Fraser,’ who did his best to put a lasting blot on 
the family escutcheon and ruin the Frasers root and branch, 
failed to loosen their hold on it. By hook or by crook money was 
always grubbed together to meet the bonds, till at last the fortune 
made by Mrs. Dent Fraser’s husband in London cleared off the 
last encumbrances and enabled the family to call the place their 
own again. 

It was a strong, square, solid, dour-looking place, relieved some- 
what by a curious round tower at one end, as if the builder had 
been conscience-stricken at the last moment. A spiral stone stair- 
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. ease took you from the basement door to the corbie’s nest on the 
top. From this end of the castle a large lake, which provided 
pike and perennial dampness to the household, stretched far away 
into the big hills more than a mile distant. Dull, perhaps, but not 
tome! I was in the Highlands for the first time in my life, and 
smelt the peat reek! The broad rich sweeps of interminable 
moorland, Ben Drufflie, scarred with purple corries, through which 
tawny-coloured burns fought their way to the lake, and the grey, 
hoary old house itself, looking for all the world as if one of the 
huge rocks had tumbled down the mountain-side and stuck there 
for ever—everything was new to me, and everything charmed me. 

I got a real Scotch welcome from the laird, and was then 
introduced to Captain Harleigh and his young daughter Lettie. 
He was a red-faced, choleric, good-natured grumbler, paying a long- 
promised winter’s visit to Drufflie, so that he might enjoy the 
roaring game of curling to perfection. A tropical experience made 
him take great care of himself, made him muffle himself up to his 
eyes, which he protected with a pair of blue spectacles. These 
latter, however, were generally shoved up on to his forehead, where 
they confronted you like a pair of lurid portholes. Lettie was a slim, 
gawky girl between fourteen and fifteen years of age—all eyes and 
hair; the former looking you through and through, and the latter 
flowing unkempt and uncared for about her shoulders like a horse’s 
mane. On high days and holidays, though, it was decorously 
gathered up in long German plaits. She was as wild and 
active as any roe in the plantations, and just about as unmanage- 
able. Without warning she would start up the hill-side with the 
shepherds to bring in the sheep; then, to her father’s consterna- 
tion, suddenly reappear, galloping up the avenue on the bare back 
of one of the rough ponies. They were in a chronic state of alarm 
about her, and I believe to this day that I was hailed as a deliverer ; 
at all events I soon found that I was tacitly told off to take charge 
of her. I did more than this; I became herslave. I piloted her 
everywhere, or rather she piloted me. Nothing stopped her! No 
weather was too bad to be faced, no hill too steep to be climbed, 
and no burn too rapid or rocky to be crossed. The gillies adored 
her; to them she was the embodied spirit of Ben Drufflie ; to me 
she was a breezy young angel sent down to show us how beautiful 
life could be made. 

How proud I was when I saw the tail feathers of the first 
blackeock I shot figuring in her hat asa trophy! The lake was 
our delight, our ocean on which we made voyages of. discovery. 
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Not: a bay or creek was there that we did not explore and give a 
name to. We waged war against the pike, and it was in taking 
up one of the trimmers that Miss Lettie nearly came to grief. 
She must needs start off one morning alone—with a single oar 
too—just to show her father how well she had caught the trick 
of the screw. All went well at first, but on coming back the 
bitter wind nipped the young lady’s fingers. Away went the oar! 
and away drifted Miss Lettie—boat and all. I was in the water 
in a jiffy, and by dint of a little floundering managed to catch 
hold of the bow and bring the boat alongside the stone pier. 

Not a very heroic operation, seeing that I was never out of 
my depth. Quite enough, though, to earn her father’s eternal 
gratitude. The cold was intense. He ran after me up to my 
room in the round tower, and there insisted on superintending 
the operation of changing, drying, and warming—all done to a 
running fire of affectionate objurgations. 

‘I tell you what,’ he sang out with his big voice, rubbing 
me hard enough with the rough towel to set the blue glasses 
dancing on his head, ‘ you saved her life! Don’t contradict me! 
D’ye see which way this infernal wind is blowing? Why, it 
would have blown her clean across the loch to the back of nowhere ! 
It was a plucky thing. By Jove! more like a Danning than a 
Dent. Hillo! now I’ve put my foot in it! I’m a dunder’d old 
figure-head. Dent and Danning! I forgot. Beg pardon.’ (He 
had stumbled on the family failing. ) 

‘I know nothing about the Dannings,’ said I, ‘and I am cer- 
tainly not fool enough to quarrel with people I have never seen.’ 

‘That’s right! Give me that other foot of yours. There’s 
true grit in you. Pierce Danning would have been in the water 
as quick as you were. You've heard of the mad Captain ?’ 

‘ Scores of times.’ 

‘ Nothing to his advantage, I'll be bound.’ 

‘ Rather the reverse.’ 

‘Don’t believe half you hear. He’s a fine fellow. Hard up 
at times ; but what of that? Everybody’s hard up. Upon my 
word, this family squabble of yours is about the foolishest, 
wickedest, thing I ever knew!’ 

‘I believe you’re right, Captain Harleigh.’ 

‘Right? I know I’m right; and, with all due deference, I 
think your aunt carries it a little too far. Some of you Dents 
must have. invented the cry about “ Dangerous Dannings! ” 
They’re no more dangerous than other folk. Look at that Miss 
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Harriett Fraser! She’s your aunt’s sistet- in-law, I believe. Who- 
ever she is—she’s dangerous! What dogs she want at Broxford 
so often? Says she comes for change of air! Tell that to the 
marines. She comes to pick up what she can against your uncle. 
I know. I hear all about it from Penney, the landlord of the 
“Bugle.” “Dangerous Dannings,” indeed! Don’t you be led 
into it, my boy.’ 

*Not I!’ 

‘That’s right. Come and spend a Christmas with us at 
Broxford and judge for yourself.’ 

‘ Nothing I should like better !’ 

‘That’s a bargain, then, but I’m sorry to say it won’t be for 
yet a while. My bungalow is dismantled. Lettie is going off to 
my sister at Dresden, and I am going with her. She is to finish 
her schooling there, and how long that will take goodness knows. 
There! you are as warm as a toast now, but this round tower of 
aroom of yours is like an ice cellar. Good view of the lake 
though. Fraser says we are in for a spell of frost, so you'll see 
some curling. If you want to thear more about your Broxford 
relatives ask Lettie.’ 

Lettie told me a deal about them. 

Captain Pierce’s daughter was her bosom friend. He lived in 
a tumbledown place called the Mill House. No one else would 
have anything to do with it. He liked it, though, and had filled 
it with cosy, worm-eaten furniture to match. 

This was his hobby. He would go off with old Paul, his 
servant, and scour Spain and France for months together in search 
of nicknacks and curios. A clever, active, good-tempered, good- 
natured man. Never still, never happy unless he was dashing 
at something. Quite content, though, to take her and Carrie to 
Southampton on a shopping expedition, or down to the shore 
shell-hunting. 

Mrs. Danning was Spanish. Spoke scarcely a word of English, 
but for all that loved her Broxford home. Carrie was named 
after her ‘ Carijia,’ and inherited her splendid voice. People 
came to Broxford Church to hear her sing. She was devoted to 
her father. Moped when he was away, and was so ready to follow 
him that they had dubbed her Mother Carey. 

We discussed my shady relatives every day. 

Every day, too, the cold increased. The laird was right. We 
were in for a frost, such a one as had not been known for years. 
It clutched Drufflie with an iron hand and brought a strange 
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quiet to the place. The burns were silent and there was not a 
breath of wind. ; 

On Christmas Eve the loch was frozen over, and to Captain 
Harleigh’s delight the curling stones were got ready. 

If I had been superstitious I should have looked upon this 
sudden change as a portent of some coming trouble—a punish- 
ment, perhaps, for my having dared to take an interest in my 
traditional enemies the Dannings. 

But a young fellow does not bother his head about distant 
uncles with a real living angel flying along the crisp ice by his 
side. 





CHAPTER II. 


RED FRASER. 


THE Roaring Game was an institution at Drufflie, and the freezing 
of the loch the signal for a time-honoured holiday, when every 
man-jack within hail, high or low, rich or poor, flocked, broom in 
hand, to the laird’s, there to take his part in playing out sundry 
prearranged matches on the famous ice. 

For some unexplained reason the loch seldom bore, but when 
it did the first day’s play was always marked by a substantial 
meal of the orthodox ‘beef and greens,’ supplemented by a 
moderate allowance of Glenlivet. There was a dance too in the 
evening, where gillies and shepherds met their sweethearts, and 
where the laird solemnly footed the first reel with one of his 
tenants’ wives or daughters. 

No laggards! Everybody was up betimes and eager for the 
game. Even the quiet laird himself put on a jaunty air with his 
knickerbockers, and, broom in hand, was here, there, and every- 
where, ordering, counter-ordering, and arranging sides. Captain 
Harleigh gave an extra twist to his white comforter, and with the 
blue glasses firmly fixed on his nose looked as warlike and ex- 
pectant as if he was going into action. Every man, woman, and 
child had a broom, and every face was ruddy with the healthy 
nip of the clear brisk air. 

Lettie beckoned me aside. ‘You're not to play,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘I’ve a grand plan; we will skate all round the lake! 
Not a word to anybody though, or we shall be stopped. Oh! 
very well; if you won’t go I'll go alone.’ 
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Of course I went. We stole off in the noise of the mar- 
shalling of the rinks, fully determined to compass the loch before 
the play finished. But ways are not always smooth even to boys 
and girls. A mile or so down the ice was as rough as any 
mountain road. We stumbled and scraped along, when snap 
went one of Miss Lettie’s straps. As I was shifting one from my 
foot to hers a voice hailed us from the bank. An old woman was 
beckoning. She knew us. Her son Duncan, my especial ally 
(with whom I had made one or two unsuccessful attempts 
on a ‘muckle hart’ in the upper corries), had told her about us, 
and we must not pass her door without coming in for a bite and 
a sup. 

A grand-looking old lady was Maisie. There was a tinge of 
sternness in her large, searching eyes, and many a deep line was 
furrowed round her mouth and forehead ; but a rare smile broke 
on her face as she welcomed us and placed the oat cake, bramble 
jam, and fresh butter and milk on the table. Her cottage was 
rather larger than the rest and a deal cleaner. You could have 
eaten your porridge off the stone floor. Everything, from the 
smallest pot to the carved oak chest under the window, shone 
out with hand polish. Not a speck of dust was there on the cups 
and books over the fireplace, and the white window-curtains 
shamed the snowdrift. The peats burned cheerily on the hearth, 
and before this we drew to discuss the simple fare while she told 
us her troubles. 

Yes, she had had her troubles. Of three fine stalwart sons 
Duncan was the only one who had turned out well. Donald’s 
blood and strength had led him astray ; Jamie’s good nature had 
got the better of him: so there was Duncan alone with her in her 
old age. 

For fifty years had she been in that cottage. Many a time, 
too, in such a frost as that had she danced at the laird’s. Please 
God she would dance there again that very night to Duncan’s 
piping. We must try the reel. Not that a southerner could ever 
be expected to dance it, but if God had given them feet it was 
their bounden duty to try. Would Lettie try now? In half an 
hour she could teach those shapely feet enough to be able to take 
the floor with the laird that evening. 

In a jiffy Lettie had tucked up her skirts and was pointing 
her toes before theold dame. There was a little stiffness at first, 
for Maisie was ‘ pernickity.’ The steps once mastered, though, 
they attacked the figure freely, and at last warming with their 
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work, whirled and twisted about the little room, humming out the 
tune while I clanked time with the skates. 

She would not hear of our going roundthe loch. No! no! It 
was not safe. ‘Ye’ll na gae,I tell ye!’ she cried, starting up 
angrily as Lettie hesitated about giving up her pet project. 
‘Awa’ home wi ye! I mind the time when, like you, I thocht 
because all shone so fair and smooth before me no harm could 
come. I’ve learned my lesson, lassie. Awa, back to the laird’s, 
“ Drufflie ice is no canny!” He has told ye that, I'll be bound:’ 

Miss Lettie gave in with a bad grace. Indeed, I fully believe, 
but for the sudden shouting of a coming troop of shinty players, 
and the accidental rolling of the ball itself at our very feet, she 
would have stuck obstinately to her plan and tried the round out 
of pure wilfulness. 

There stood old Maisie, tall and gaunt, at her cottage door, 
pointing with outstretched arm to Drufflie, and there was the 
broad expanse of the crisp ice stretching away to the hills. It 
was aggravating. Lettie hesitated, but the noisy charge of the 
shinty band put everything else out of her head, and in we dashed, 
fighting away on the losing side till the battle rolled back to the 
castle walls, where the young lady was glad to unstrap her skates 
and take a rest. 

No rest for me. I was seized and made to join the curling 
till darkness stopped the game. Then came dinner, and in the 
evening the servants’ hall was prepared for the dance. This was 
quickly done by covering the bare, ugly walls with big holly 
branches—a rough sort of decoration, but one that gave a 
capital background for the gay tartans and flaunting ribbons that 
soon crowded in. In they trooped, Frasers, Grants, and Gordons, 
stalwart men in kilts and buxom girls in homespun. Three 
splendid fellows with bagpipes and a couple of fiddlers— 
Duncan to the front of course, and his mother towering above all 
the other women like a Scotch fir among the birks. First we 
marched solemnly round to the droning of all the bagpipes and 
then settled down to reels and strathspeys for the rest of the 
evening. 

I soon slipped away and crept up my spiral steps, dead beat. 
The round stone room looked weird and cheerless; the moon 
shone brightly through the chinks of the little window, and in the 
clear frosty night I could hear the racket going on below in the 
servants’ hall distinctly. 

There was a song and chorus from the men, there was the 
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Hoolachan from Duncan’s pipes, and there was the stamping 
and shouting while it was being danced. Then when they quieted 
Maisie’s name was shouted, and after a bit she sang. A harsh 
chaunting sort of voice, but so full and distinct that, finding sleep 
impossible, I jumped out of bed, threw a blanket across my 
shoulders, and opened the window. 

I could hear the words :— 


The wintry wind fra’ Druffiie hill 
Blaws cauld as cauld can be, 
But kinsmen’s hearts are caulder still 
That tore my love fra’ me! 
Oh! waly! waly! on the land! 
Oh! waly! on the sea! 
And cursed be the kinsman’s hand 
That tore my love fra’ me! 


There were half a dozen verses, all ending with the same dog- 
grel chaunt. 

When it ceased I stuck spell-bound at the window. The 
piping, stamping, and shouting broke out again, but I stood 
rooted there, staring across the avenue on to the loch and feeling 
no more of the cold than I should at Midsummer. 

Not a cloud hid the clear path that the moon made across the 
ice. It would have been as still as death but for the row below. 
Curiously enough, as I stood quietly there this altered in character. 
It came from a different part of the building. Wild laughter, 
shrieks, oaths, clashing of cups, and other signs of a drunken orgie 
came from the dining-room. There was a lull, such as there was 
before old Maisie’s song, but in place of chaunt came some blas- 
phemous invocation from a man. 

Then suddenly, without any warning, there drove up to the 
front door a queer old-fashioned shattaradan of a carriage, such as 
you see drawn in old prints and nowhere else. The wheels were 
low, the tires were thick; there was a high seat in front and a 
low hood behind, inside which I could just, distinguish the faint 
form of a woman. 

The black coachman in front whirled his dark horses round 
the gravel drive at a tremendous pace. Their nostrils steamed, 
their hoofs clanked. They stopped with a jerk. The big bell 
clanged ; the door was thrown open, and in the blaze of light that 
followed out staggered a big red-haired, red-kilted man that I 
bad never set eyes on before. 
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He was bare-headed, and fought wildly with the crowd of 
guests which followed. 

Some were flushed with wine, some pale with fright, but 
all more or less drunk, and all trying to drag the red-haired 
giant back into the house. He threw them off like so many dolls, 
jumped in beside the woman, and was driven off at a break-neck 
pace, shouting and blaspheming. 

Not down the road though, but straight across the lake, the car- 
riage getting dimmer and dimmer, until at last I saw nothing but 
the clear, calm moonlight again. 

I leaned out and peered down into the carriage road. Not a 
soul was there! I strained my ears; Hoolachan burst out from 
Donald’s pipes. The cold suddenly nipped me, so I closed the 
window, tumbled into bed, pulled the clothes over me, and slept 
like a top till the early bell sounded. 

I determined to say nothing about the night’s experiences, 
but on walking to the loch-side after breakfast with Mr. Fraser, 
there, to my astonishment, were the distinct tracks of wheels 
stretching away in the direction the ghostly carriage had taken. 

‘Ah!’ said the laird, noticing my start of surprise, ‘those 
marks have astonished many people-before you! Curiously 
parallel, aren’t they? strangely like wheel marks?’ 

‘What is the meaning of it ?’ I asked, scarce believing my 
eyes. 

‘Ah! that’s the rub! “The sudden arrestment of currents 
formed by submerged strata of rock,” say the savants; and cer- 
tainly we never see the marks except in a frost as severe and quick 
as this. This explanation does not satisfy the old folks about 
here though. They declare them to be the tracks of Red Fraser's 
carriage.’ 

‘ Red Fraser ?’ 

‘ You’ve heard the legend, of course ?’ 

‘ Not a word.’ 

‘D’ye mean to say,’ he asked, stopping suddenly in front of 
me, ‘that you have been here all this time and not heard how 
Red Fraser drove off with the Devil? Why, it is old Maisie’s pet 
story! Didn’t she tell you yesterday? No! Well, trot along 
briskly and I'll tell you a bit of the marvellous. 

‘This Red Fraser, an ancestor of mine, was laird here about a 
century ago—as mad and rakehelly a fellow as ever lived. If 
history does not lie he was vicious enough to take the family sins 
upon him for all generations. His wife was as bad as he. She 
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was a foreigner—Spanish, I believe—and in some sort of way was 
connected with our family. The two did their best to ruin us. 
They played Old Harry with the property and left nothing but 
bare walls, debt, and evil report behind them. 

‘Some say he killed her, and some that she was forcibly taken 
away from Drufflie by some of her kinsmen. At all events she 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared, and the wild laird went 
on worse than ever; so badly that on a certain tremendous frost 
like this not a single God-fearing person would come to make 
merry as usual at Drufflie. Not to be done, my worthy relative 
forthwith filled the castle with his city friends; and so wild grew 
their orgie that the few servants who had stuck to him huddled 
away to bed, terrified out of their wits. 

‘Well, late that night Red Fraser started up and swore a 
drunken oath that he would drive across the lake. Nothing 
would stop him. He shouted for his groom, but the man, in 
mortal terror, ran and hid himself in one of the outhouses. 

‘Then in mock prayer the laird called upon the Devil to drive 
him; and lo! no sooner had the words left his mouth than a loud 
clang from the big bell sent a chill of terror to the hearts of all 
the guests, drunk as they were. 

‘Out staggered Red Fraser, bare-headed as he was, and out 
tumbled his boon companions after him. There, drawn up at the 
front door, was the family coach with a strange coachman on the 
box; and inside, pale and motionless, was seated Red Fraser’s 
missing wife. Before the horrified company could look round the 
laird had jumped in by her side and was whisked away across the 
loch! 

‘There ends the tale. Drufflie saw no more of him, his wife, 
or the family coach ; but you'll find plenty of moonstruck Maisies 
about here ready to thrill your blood with circumstantial accounts 
of the ghostly carriage having been seen driving across the loch 
on such a frost as this.’ 

‘Have you seen it, Mr. Fraser?’ I asked. 

‘Not I!’ he replied impatiently, as if to cut short any further 
conversation about it. ‘ Cock-and-bull stories don’t suit me, and 
I’m heartily sick of this one.’ 

A nod wasas good as awink. It was evident that the laird did 
not care to trot out his ancestors’ family coach, so I held my 
tongue. 

It was a puzzler! I had no sort of remembrance of having 
heard one single word about it from mortal man or woman, and 
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yet in my wide-awake dream, or whatever else it might be called, 
I saw the whole business from beginning to end. Lettie had no 
remembrance of old Maisie having told us, and I made the old 
dame tell her. 

She spun it out in her own peculiar way, and was greatly in- 
censed at Lettie’s incredulity. 

‘If it was not true why should it be seen now?’ she asked 
angrily. ‘There was many a one older and wiser than she who 
did not care to walk by the loch-side of a frosty night. It wasn’t 
becoming for young folks to harden their hearts into unbelief.’ 

We had some difficulty in coaxing her back to good humour. 
I'll defy any old lady though—let her be as dour as you please— 
to resist Lettie! Before we left she had wheedled her into 
singing the ‘Waly! waly!’ and wrote down the words at her 
dictation. Between us we managed to jot down the notes too, 
and Lettie sang it to us in the evening over the blazing wood 
fire. With her it was asimple, tuneful ballad. There was nothing 
uncanny about Lettie. 


Our party broke up with the frost, and I travelled back to 
London with the Harleighs. Two whole days with Lettie by my 
side! Her father reminded me of my promise not to join in the 
senseless hue and cry against my uncle Pierce. ‘ He was a first- 
rate fellow; clever at everything. Doubted if ever I should 
make as good a doctor as he was. Silver spoon was in my way!!’ 

Then while he dozed in his corner Lettie chatted about 
Broxford. ‘I must come and see them when they got back. 
There was plenty of riding and boating, and she would make 
Carrie learn old Maisie’s song to sing to me. 

‘But you are going away for ever and a day, Lettie,’ said I; 
‘ you'll forget Drufflie and everything else by that time.’ 

‘I’ve got a keepsake !’ she said naively, pointing to the curved 
feathers in her hat. 

‘Lettie!’ I whispered, ‘awe must divide that ;’ and presently 
the bold deed was accomplished. While her father snored in the 
corner I secretly detached the little bunch from her hat, carefully 
cut it in two, gave one half to her and put the other into my inner- 
most pocket. 

We parted in London—they for Dresden and I for Montague 
Place. 

Thus ended my Winter’s Idyll—never to be forgotten by me 
though. It was a turning-point of my life. The remembrance 
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of the sweet girl face grew with my growth and gave a spur to 
my work. What had been begun in a haphazard, ‘ something-to- 
do’ sort of way now had a definite object. 

Lettie was the goal. 


CHAPTER III. 


A WILD-GOOSE CHASE, 


For the next three or four years I settled to real work. No 
nonsense about it now! Lettie had given me the start and I 
went at it with a will, managing at the same time to keep up a 
thin thread of correspondence with her. Once or twice I saw her 
father, but said little about them to Mrs, Dent Fraser—and never 
a word about the Dannings. Best not! She it was who stood 
asa stern sentry between the families and kept our memories 
green by chronic animadversions on the general untrustworthiness 
and insignificance of the Dannings. 

This same Captain Pierce, of Broxford, was her béte noire. 
A very bad lot indeed, according to her account. What had been 
his particular sin I could never quite make out—unless indeed it 
was that he had had the audacity to marry a Spanish wife and 
flaunt her about Southampton, where Banker Dent cut such a 
dash. There was a private grudge between them. He was held 
up to me as a warning, afresh chapter of his delinquencies being 
opened for my edification every time I came back from school. 
But his adventures and hair-breadth escapes fired my youthful 
brain to such an extent that I made a veritable hero of him. I 
longed to see the man who had lived with brigands and fought 
with the Carlists, and at last took up the cudgels in his behalf with 
such a schoolboy gusto that the subject had been dropped by 
mutual consent. 

Now, however, I had a new interest in him. My mouth was 
still closed, but my eyes and ears were wide open. It did not take 
long to find out where the Danning tittle-tattle came from. 
Harleigh was right. Miss Harriett Fraser was the tale-bearer. 
There was no doubt that this lively lady did pay periodical visits 
to Broxford—ostensibly for the benefit of her health. Now, her 
health was as good as mine; in fact she was a person full of 
remarkable vivacity and energy—disagreeably so. She thought 
nothing of walking from Merton Grove, Camberwell, with her 
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small bag and big basket, and was then ready to go here and there 
at a moment’s notice. She was high almoner to Mrs. Dent 
Fraser—‘ dear Helena,’ as she called her—dispensed her numerous 
charities and spoke with mysterious awe to other indigent Frasers 
of the unbounded wealth and interesting eccentricities that were 
to be found in Montague Place. She had a keen regard for 
number one too, and paraded her poverty with great success. 
‘Seventy pounds a year, my dear Helena!’ she would laugh; 
‘and we don’t grumble. We enjoy our crust—but this ham is 
delicious.’ And probably after this the ham would find itself 
inside her capacious basket, and she would presently let herself 
out of the front door with some money in her pocket wherewith 
to purchase the proper accessories of a pair of chickens. 

As time went on, her Broxford excursions became more 
frequent, and my aunt more and more perturbed from what she 
heard. Her face grew more anxious and careworn, and once or 
twice when I came unexpectedly upon them she was on the 
brink of confiding her troubles tome. She kept them bravely to 
herself though—knit her brows and tightened her lips if I even 
hinted Danning, and gave me to understand it was no business of 
mine. 

One day, however, the storm burst. Something uncommonly 
bad came from Broxford, and I could see pretty clearly how the 
land lay. 

I had come in earlier than usual. The everlasting Camber 
well basket was in the hall, and Miss Harriett having delivered 
her last budget, was partaking largely of tea and buttered toast 
in the sanctum. 

‘Come in, Henry! come in!’ my aunt cried after me as I 
was about to beat a retreat. ‘You'll hear the wretched story 
sooner or later, so you may as well hear it now. Tell him, 
Harriett.’ 

‘My dear Helena!’ replied that lady with her mouth full. 

‘It will be all over the place! I shall never hear the last of 
it! You may as well tell him at once.’ 

‘I really don’t see, dear, what good that would do. You ‘ 

‘If you won't tell him I will. Your uncle Pierce has run 
away from Broxford, Henry—run away in debt.’ 

‘Bolted, Henry!’ added Miss Harriett, gulping down some tea. 
‘Bolted, and left the butcher and baker lamenting. I verily 
believe he bad gone when I was there last, and that little Penney 
at the “ Bugle” deceived me. Sporting men don’t stick at trifles, 
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and like as not it is true that he helped Captain Pierce to get out 
of the way.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter who helped him,’ said my aunt. ‘ He’s gone 
like a thief in the night—gone with his wife and daughter some- 
where on the Continent, I suppose.’ 

‘ Gone there to turn the daughter into a public singer!’ chimed 
in Miss Harriett. ‘My! there’s a come-down!’ 

‘ Everybody knows we are related !’ 

‘Oh, yes! They trade on the name, dear. I shouldn’t wonder 
if the singing girl didn’t put Dent before hers. Just fancy! “ Miss 
Dent Danning, the eminent contralto.” Then when she comes 
back she’ll be singing here in London and starring it at South- 
ampton. He! he! he! Too awful! You never much cared 
for singing, Helena.’ 

‘You need not make things worse than they are, Harriett.’ 

‘That would be difficult, dear. The bank has a lot of—what 
do you call it, Henry? Paper? Yes, thatisit. A lot of it. I 
saw the manager himself at Southampton, as you wished, Helena. 
He told me.’ 

‘And I get the blame! Of course I get the blame!’ cried 
my aunt, stalking wildly about the room. ‘That’s the way of the 
world. It doesn’t stop to inquire. It points and girns at the 
rich relation.’ 

‘If I were you, Helena,’ said Miss Harriett, putting her 
elbows on the table, balancing the cup on the tips of her fingers, 
and sipping her tea leisurely, ‘I shouldn’t trouble my head 
about them. They're gone. Good riddance of bad rubbish, 
say I!’ 

‘You forget,’ rejoined Mrs. Fraser, stopping suddenly in front 
of her and eyeing her severely, ‘that we have the misfortune to 
be related to these wretched people. When I wrote to the bank 
I had no notion it would have gone to this length. Now I shall 
be accused of having turned his sick wife out of house and home.’ 

‘Poor dear!’ sighed Miss Harriett, taking another bit of 
toast. ‘I know what it is. You may worry, worry, worry about 
people—who never did and never will care a button about you. As 
for the bank j 

‘You had better hold your tongue!’ said my aunt sharply. 

‘Perhaps I had better go,’ said the lady meekly, putting 
down her cup with a clatter and brushing the crumbs from her 
dress ; ‘just now I was told to speak, now I am told to hold my 
tongue,’ , 
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‘ Well, I can’t talk any more about these people now, Harriett. 
Yes, perhaps you had better go home. I'll send for a cab for you; 
and mind, the less said about this the better.’ 

With a deprecatory shrug at me Miss Harriett sniffed herself 
into an offended silence, and sat there with a martyr’s smile till 
the cab was announced. 

‘Ah!’ she sighed as I put the well-filled basket by her side, 
‘what it is to be poor! Fancy your aunt snapping me up like 
that! She is trying, Henry, but she is kind. Look at this 
foulard, trimmed and all. Beautiful! Her gift. Now the basket 
is filled—so thoughtful! And a bottle of port, I declare! Well! 
well! I need something, Henry, for Broxford is very relaxing.’ 

Directly she drove off I went back and offered to go and see 
what had become of the Dannings. There was a sign of relenting, 
and I thought I’d take the ball on the hop. Too late though! 

The sting of Miss Harriett’s words had sentjher back to the 
innermost recesses of her shell, from whence she would not budge 
one pin’s point for any of my piping. 

‘What d’ye mean?’ she cried. ‘Want to help them? What 
put that in your head? You don’t know Pierce Danning—I 
do. He is as bad as Red Fraser, every bit! Worse! You 
never would hear a word against him. You put a glamour over 
his devilries. See what it has all come to! He begins as a 
doctor, then goes fighting and playing the brigand—now finishes 
with swindling. Ha! ha! a pretty sort of fellow to help!’ 

‘Tell me all about him, and let me do something,’ I said. 

‘Not aword! “ Dannings are dangerous,” and this one is 
reaping the whirlwind. Serve him right! I believe he'll come 
to the gallows!’ and with this she bustled out of the room. 

The bluster was all a blind. The good old lady had some- 
thing on her mind about Pierce Danning, and hadn’t courage 
enough to talk about it. I made one or two attempts, gingerly 
enough, to get at it, but got the snub direct. 

His name was tabooed. 

I wrote off to Dresden, and got a prompt answer from Captain 
Harleigh. Quite true, he wrote, about my Uncle Pierce. The 
Southampton bank had behaved badly, and he hoped all he had 
heard about Mrs. Dent Fraser wasn’t true. If he had been at 
home it would not have happened. Poor Pierce though had 
tumbled out of the frying-pan into the fire ; for no sooner had he 
landed that side of the Herring Pond than he got mixed up with 
some Socialist, fellows, and was then dodging about the south of 
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France or Italy under the surveillance of the police. He didn’t 
know the rights of it, but Lettie was fretting about her friend 
Carrie and wanted to get her to Dresden to take her singing 
lessons. 

He was doing his best to find them, and I, too, could keep 
my weather eye open and give a helping hand to my unfortunate 
relatives if I got the chance. 

This was the beginning of a closer correspondence between 
us—all about the Dannings. Sometimes, to my joy, I got a note 
from Lettie herself—a troubled plaint about Carrie. She had 
not heard from her for months and months. No one knew where 
she was or where her father was They were in trouble, that was 
certain. Who could help them? Could I? or could I find out 
what could be done ?’ 

Alas! I could do nothing! I did my best, but the only scrap 
of news I could get about the runaways was through a sinister 
extract from a foreign paper, which Miss Harriett Fraser’s ferret 
eyes had discovered, and which she had forthwith pocketed and 
brought to Montague Place, just to amuse dear Helena. 

From this it appeared that a certain eccentric Englishman, 
‘Captain Pierce,” with his doughty Lieutenant Paul, had been 
assisting the Swiss and Italian Socialists in some enterprise that 
had attracted the police. Through the cleverness of his daughter 
though, who had sung to the Prefect, they had escaped actual 
punishment, but were under the surveillance of the police. 

Another stab for Mrs. Dent Fraser. I expected her to ask me 
to bolt after them, and, bad as it would have been for my work, 
I would have gone for Lettie’s sake; but no! she would not 
give in. 

‘I pity his wife and daughter,’ she said, ‘but he has brought 
it on himself,’ 

Harleigh tried to follow up this clue, but made nothing of it. 
‘The police won’t move a finger to help you,’ he wrote, ‘and 
look mighty queer at you when you mention I] Capitano’s name. 
I believe your uncle is dodging about to put them off the scent. 
I'll catch him yet.’ 

We heard no more about him though. It was believed he 
was in Spain with his wife’s relatives, while his daughter was 
studying her singing somewhere in Italy under a feigned name. 
At all events they could not be found. Harleigh gave up the 
quest for a bad job. My aunt secretly studied the foreign papers 
in her own sanctum, and I buckled to for my Final. 
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Directly this was over I made up my mind to run across to 
Dresden. The Harleighs were to be in England in less than a 
month, but, as I had arranged to start in about ten days to the 
States in charge of one of Jack’s convalescents, it so happened I 
should just miss them. Another year maybe before I should see 
Lettie! This would never do! So telling Mrs. Fraser I was going 
to take a run abroad, I took passage by the Flushing steamer the 
very day I passed. What halcyon pictures I painted to myself as 
we steamed across—Lettie of course the one persistent figure in 
the foreground. How had four years dealt with that wilful young 
lady? Would she meet me in her old frank way, or would it be 
‘Mr. Dent’ instead of ‘Harry’? Should we take up the Drufilie 
friendship without constraint or would some abominable new 
conventional rigidities stand in the way? I portioned out every 
minute of the time I should have with her, got as fidgety as St. 
Vitus himself as we neared the town, and arrived there only to 
hear that she and her father had left for England. 

‘ Started yesterday, sir,’ said the clean-looking German girl, 
and away went my airy castles to the four winds. I felt like a 
man who has been clean-bowled—first ball. A minute before, as 
I marched elate and hopeful up to the door, I thought Dresden 
about the finest place in the world, and Mrs. Maxton’s the smartest 
little house in the whole town; now the big buildings that stared 
at me looked blank and hideous, and the house before which I 
gaped nothing but a tawdrily painted villa. I made up my mind 
to go back to London that very night ; indeed I had actually turned 
to put my resolve into execution when I remembered that in 
common politeness I must ask for Captain Harleigh’s sister. 

Yes, she was in, the girl said, and I followed her to the 
sitting-room. 

A tremendous volley of barks greeted my entrance, but § Bis- 
marck,’ a hideous dachshund, once quieted, I was soon in full 
chat with his mistress. I say full chat, but I had it all to myself. 
She was a pleasant, homely-looking English lady, kindly but 
silent, sympathetic but terribly undemonstrative. Tome, thirst- 
ing for news, she seemed as dry asa rock. She could but notice 
my disappointment, and an occasional sly twinkle from her eye 
made me think that a woman’s prescience had guessed my secret. 
She made an effort to comfort me. If I would stop and have some 
coffee she would get her work and tell me about my friends. 

‘ Bizzy !’ she cried to the fat dog, * Bizzy! Work!’ 

And Bizzy thereupon jumped up and waddled his bandy legs 
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across the room, laid hold of a bit of crewel work that was rolled 
up on the sofa, and brought it back to her. 

This was the good lady’s peculiarity. She could never chatter 
comfortably without her work. Her ideas flowed out with the 
rhythm of the needle, and she would stitch a word or two into you 
now and then to make them emphatic. 

I sipped and listened. Heard about their life abroad, and 
heard now that Lettie’s schooling was over they were all going to 
set up house together in England. Lettie and her father had 
gone to get the Broxford house in order. Not by the direct 
route though ; for her brother had heard of Captain Danning, 
and had taken Lettie through Switzerland and Italy in hopes 
of coming across his old friend. 

‘If you very much want to see them, Mr. Dent,’ she added, 
holding out her work at arm’s length to see the effect of some 
long stitches, ‘ you could easily catch them up. They will be 
travelling slowly towards Naples.’ 

A grand idea this! Why shouldn’t I go? Ihadtime. The 
little gossip and gentle trumpeting over the woollen marigolds 
had made me more impatient than ever to see Lettie. So, after 
getting the route more in detail and consulting Bideker, I de- 
termined to follow. I had time to see some of the lions and buy 
half a shopful of china; then, after a short night’s rest, started on 
my wild-goose chase before daybreak. To Neufchatel through Basle 
without stopping. No Harleighs there. To Geneva, with the 
same result. I didn’t care a straw for the scenery, since it lacked 
the one bit of human interest I wanted, and as for Mont Blanc, 
it was not a patch upon Ben Drufflie. I hurried across the 
Simplon through Milan to Rome. 

Surely they would linger there a little; and there, think- 
ing my zeal might have overrun the mark, I stopped a whole 
day, scouring the hotels and spending money at every curiosity 
shop. 

Then a chance hint from my host to the effect that my friends 
might have gone by Genoa sent me flying post-haste to Naples, 
where Mrs. Maxton was sure I should catch them. Sure enough 
I hit upon the trail! Yes! an English captain and his daughter 
had sailed the previous day in the San Jose for Marseilles. 

By good luck a small French packet was puffing away, ready 
to start for the same port. By her I went, and at Marseilles 
found that the same English party had booked for Bordeaux. 

A queer way this of getting to England! but likely as not 
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Captain Harleigh had Uncle Pierce in front of him. ‘Un clou 
chasse l’autre.’ 

My blood was up, and on I went by the next train. 

Bordeaux at last, after innumerable stoppages—and here I 
came to a dead-lock! Not atrace of them! I ransacked every 
hotel, inquired at the stations and steam-packet offices, but not 
a word could I hear of any two passengers answering the descrip- 
tion of Captain Harleigh and Lettie. 

They had vanished off the face of the earth like a pair of 
ghosts, and there was nothing left but for me to pocket my dis- 
appointment and make tracks for home as soon as I could. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE topic of Dreams is not easily exhausted. In the January 
number of Scribner’s Magazine, Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
publishes his own nocturnal and shadowy autobiography, which is 
full of interest for students of the human mind. The involuntary 
elements in imaginative creation, the ideas which seem to an 
author to be given to him, rather than constructed or devised by 
him, are here most curiously illustrated. Moliére used to say of 
Corneille that he had a Lutin, or a familiar spirit of a tricksy 
sort, which sometimes whispered to him exquisite fancies in 
exquisite words, and sometimes mischievously left him uninspired. 
Mr. Stevenson appears to possess Lwtins whose name is Legion. 
Brownies he calls them, and they work all night in the factory of 
his brain, as the old Brownie used to work in farmhouse and 
stable. . One of the stories which they made for him Mr. Steven- 
son gives, and it is wonderfully well constructed—charpenté, as 
the French say. Unluckily the narrative turns on a passion which, 
in English, would hardly prove marketable. Mr. Stevenson would 
have to write his Brownie’s tale in French, when, no doubt, the 
very people who would censure it in English would see no harm 
in it. Nor is there any harm, any more than in the Hdipous 
Tyrannus. The curious thing is that the dreamer did not foresee 
the conclusion and explanation of the romance, which will be 


plain from the beginning to the experienced novel-reader. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Stevenson is a professional story-teller, and it is natural 
that his brain should work dramatically and conscientiously even 
in sleep. No doubt the matter of the visions is like the matter 
of all dreams—the confused impressions of waking hours; but the 
constructive intelligence must be unconsciously awake, watching 


and marshalling the host of fancies all the time. 
* * 


Another novelist of very great experience—an older man than 
Mr. Stevenson—tells me that he never got a plot, nor, I think he 
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said, an idea or situation, from a dream of his own. But a friend 
told him a dream: a dream in which a man, after leaving a house 
at night, is summoned back to it, as it appears, but on entering 
finds that it is not really the house he had left that he enters, but 
another close by, where everything has been made to resemble 
the other mansion. People who have read Mr. James Payn’s 
Confidential Agent will see what good use has been made of the 
dream, and people who have not read it are to be pitied if they 
do not find it highly mysterious and entertaining. It is odd 
enough that of two men, whose business is the construction of 
plots and the invention of situations, one should have Brownies 
at his call in sleep, and the other should be left quite unaided. 
* * 
* 

The Brownies appear sometimes to waste their favours on 
people with no turn for story-telling. About dreams it is not 
easy to avoid egotism, and I may perhaps be excused for bragging 
of some Brownie favours. The plot of a foolish tale of mine, The 
Cheap Nigger (a plot that I was not likely to invent), was the 
gift of a Brownie. I dreamed, that is to say, about the chart 
branded on the negro’s back; the rest of it was chiefly a com- 
bination (as critics justly remarked) of hints from Edgar Poe and 
researches in Aztec antiquities. By the way, it is a digression 
from dreams, but a story of discovered treasure can hardly be told 
without a chart of some sort—on a piece of parchment found on 
the sea-shore (Poe), on a chart in a sailor’s box (Treasure Island), 
on a document on a potsherd (She), on a circular gold medal 
(Rainbow Gold), and so forth, down to the branding on the back 
of my dream-nigger. Without a chart, or one other device which 
is copyright, you can only find treasure by an accident, and so 
without all the pleasure and excitement of the search. Yet 
reviewers will probably continue to regard all charts in treasure 
tales as plagiarisms, probably from Poe and the Gold Bug. 


* * 
x 


Revenons & nos réves. The following story, which I can’t do 
anything with, was shown me inadream. It is not easy to say how 
one gets these stories. Sometimes one appears half to be reading 
them in a book, half to be an actor or spectator. In this case I 
seemed tc be a spectator. I saw two ladies—young, but not very 
young—meet in an empty Continental railway station. They had 
probably come to leave or call for luggage, or for some such 
reason, because no train was about to start, and there was no bustle 
of passengers. They recognised each other as old school friends, 
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and began to tell each other their adventures in the years between 
seventeen and twenty-five. 

Each of them had been engaged. The betrothal, in each case, 
had been broken off by some circumstance which left a deep 
shadow on the lady. Each was now married. As soon as these 
things were cleared up (as they always are on the'stage in the 
first act) the husbands of the ladies entered. 

Behold, each girl had married the former lover of her friend! 
It will be admitted that these too-confiding ladies were now in an 
awkward position. The husband of each knew a great deal too 
much about the other. They separated; of course each woman 
being in her school friend’s power, and each holding her friend in 
her power. Now it so chanced that one of these ladies—let us 
say Angelica—‘ gave away’ her friend, as the Americans have it; 
that is, revealed her secret. She had to leave England, her hus- 
band died, she was lost sight of, while Angelica, her little romance 
being unrevealed, went on and prospered. Years passed and a 
new novelist arose. She dwelt abroad; her true name and history 
were unknown. Of course she was the second lady—Lenore, let 
us call her. She was staying in a French country house, and 
was entreated by the company to tell them the plot of her next 
novel. This was in a great, sunny, French drawing-room, with 
windows opening onthe lawn. Scarcely had Lenore begun when 
the treacherous Angelica, a fresh arrival in the house, entered 
from the lawn and sat down. Immediately the injured Lenore 
set forth to tell, as the plot of her new novel, the pre-nuptial 
adventures of Angelica. 

I can’t help thinking that a clever stroke of the Brownie. 
Think of Angelica’s feelings! She flutters into the drawing- 
room, a pretty, honoured guest, and hears her old friend, her old 
enemy, revealing gradually the drama that will damn her socially 
for ever. 

But here, I think, my Brownie grew tender-hearted. Angelica’s 
little girl entered by the window, ran across the room to the chair 
where her mother sat, pale and ill at ease, and began to caress 
her. On this the vengeful Lenore broke down in her resolution, 
and so altered the plot, which she was telling all the time, as to 
leave Angelica and her romance quite out of the tale. The later 
fortunes of these ladies were not revealed to me, but I hope poor 
Lenore’s novels had a good sale. She had let Angelica off with a 
fright, which would effectually prevent the lady from interfering 
again with her. But what, the curious may cry, what had these 
two sisters in misfortune done before they were married? I 
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have not the faintest idea, nor can I even invent a theory. The 
Brownies kept it dark. 


* * 
* 


The following was a professional dream—the dream of a 
Scotch professor. Like all Scotch professors, he was much afflicted 
by the constant demand for testimonials from his students. 
Writing testimonials is a tedious, difficult, invidious affair, above 
all when several of your old students and friends are competing 
for the same post, or when there is little good to be said about 
the petitioner. Well, this unlucky professor dreamed that the 
Night-hag came to him, the Mother of all Nightmares. She 
squirmed upwards like a black, poisonous, personal smoke from 
the earth. She filled all the world with the horror of her wings, 
her fangs, her claws, her coils. The professor went for her like a 
man, got her by the throat, grappled with her, and had the plea- 
sure of seeing her dwindle and diminish, till she was a mere weak 
shadow of herself. Then she spoke, and said in a thin whisper— 


‘ Won’t you at least give me a testimonial ?’ 


* * 
* 


The following elegiacs were written, like Kubla Khan, in a 
dream by a poet and critic who has long left his Eton days behind 
him. He was wakened by a doubt as to whether his tutor would 
like nube herbost. 

VER. 
Emicat omnis ager renovato flore rosarum, 
Et passim herbosa nube virescit humus. 
* * 
* 

One is almost happy to turn to dreams from the wretchedness 
of realities. The problem of poverty has become so difficult, so 
pressing, that it is a burden of all waking thoughts, and a night- 
mare of the day. In looking through Lockhart’s Life of Scott, for 
Sir Walter’s account of his Brownies, and the suggestions they 
offered between sleep and waking, I find a letter to Southey, from 
Selkirk, May 9, 1817. The winter had been hard and poverty 
great. Scott had kept thirty of the labourers near Abbotsford 
in constant work at plantations ‘which I could never have got 
done so cheaply, and which I always intended one day to do.’ 
But, as he says, he was ‘ put to inconvenience in incurring the 
expense of several years at once.’ He did not believe in artificial 
relief works paid at lower than the usual price of labour. He 
found that the people employed regarded this work as humiliating 
—as charity, and as an imposition, and, again, as a mere sop to 
stave off rebellion. Consequently, the workers were ‘a set of 
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idle fainéants . . . the lazy dross of a metropolis.’ Scott him- 
self ‘invited the country people to do piece-work by the contract. 
It was necessary that the work should be of a sort in which the 
soundness could be tested. Again, it was necessary to see ‘ that 
the undertakers, in their anxiety for employment, do not take the 
job too cheap.’ The object is to give the labourer a job into 
which he can put ‘ his heart and spirit. This he will do when he 
has a fair bargain, which is to prove a good or bad one according 
to his own exertions. It is astonishing how partial the people 
are to this species of contract, and how diligently they labour, 
acquiring or maintaining all the while those habits which render 
them honourable and useful members of society.’ 


* 


I know not what economists will say to Scott’s plan. But it 
is pretty plain that our own labour question will have to be settled 
either by a great national effort of patriotism and goodwill, or—the 
other way. And that way, as far as history has yet shown, is full 
of horror, peril, and distress, and is not in other ways satisfactory. 

* ps * 

Having once opened Lockhart, a man is likely to shut it with 
difficulty. Two little points about Sir Walter present themselves. 
(1) His theory of an author’s ‘fair profits.” He remarked that 
‘an author might be satisfied if he got one sixth part of the 
retail price of his book for his share of the profits ’—twopence in 
the shilling. The other point will only interest Borderers. In 
all the editions of the Border Minstrelsy I have seen a note of 
Scott’s on Jamie Telfer, which appears strangely wrong, for him. 
Telfer’s cattle were driven out of the Fair Dodhead by Englishmen 
from Beweastle, riding through Liddesdale. Telfer went to his 
feudal superior, Sir William Elliot, of Stobs, who would not help 
him. Now Scott says that the Dodhead is ‘near Singlee in 
Selkirkshire.’ That would make Telfer live at a very long 
distance from. his nearest protector, for Stohs is some five miles 
from Hawick, on the Slittrig, while Singlee is on Ettrick, far off 
across moor and hill. The Fair Dodhead is clearly the place of 
that name near Skelfhill, perhaps three miles at most from Stobs. 
Obviously that is the right Dodhead, and the note, which has got 
into copies of the ballad in almost all collections, ought to be 
corrected accordingly. Borthwick, Teviot, and Allan Waters are 
the ‘ waters they warned far and wide,’ when auld Jock Grieve 
and the Laird of Branxholme drove back Telfer’s kye, with a 
great spoil also from his enemies. I believe the facts are cleared 
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up in a local History by Mrs. Olliver, which I have not yet had the 
privilege of consulting. An American editor is publishing a 
‘correct Scott ;’ the common editions of the poems need a great 
deal of the labour that has been so copiously bestowed on the 
texts of Keats and Shelley. 


* * 
* 


The verses that follow are by Miss May Kendall : 


A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 





The mansions they erected They never were contented, 

Erected were of brick, They fought with spades and tools; 
And were with tiles protected : They said I was demented, 

The air with dust was thick, I said that they were fools. 
As ’twould the builders smother— I built on in my manner, 

They built on unaware. They hardly turned to stare ; 
I dreamed of something other, I crowned with many a banner 

A castle in the air! My castle in the air. 
I said: ‘ Your bricks and mortar When ended were their labours 

Are hideous to view ; They entered in to feast, 
I'll seek another quarter, They called their friends and neighbours: 

That shall be free from you: The wind blew from the east. 
A more imposing dwelling To them it did not matter, 

You shall see, if you care, The gale their walls would spare ; 
A palace far excelling— It only chose to shatter 

A castie in the air.’ My castle in the air. 
They guarded from disaster And now the shadows darken, 

Their roofs with wooden beams ; The wind blows through the rain, 
They fixed their walls with plaster— Whereto the builders hearken, 

I fixed my walls with dreams, Who safe at home remain, 
A dome of high expansion, In piles of brick undoubted ; 

Alight with jewels rare Yet mine was far more fair, 
That was a real mansion | My palace that they scouted, 

My castle in the air. My castle in the air ! 

M. K. 
o. - 
* 


In Et Cetera, Mr. Traill does me the honour of alluding to my 
researches about Puss in Boots. The facts are these: Puss is a 
moral story in Russia, Sicily, among the Avars, and at Zanzibar. 
In those countries the Cat helps the Man from a motive of grati- 
tude. In France, Italy, India, and elsewhere, Puss in Boots is an 
immoral story: the Cat is a swindler, the Marquis de Carabas is 
his accomplice. Is the moral the primitive part and essence of 
the story, or is the moral a later idea tagged on? M. Gaston de 
Paris thinks the Zanzibar version is the original. There the man 
is ungrateful to the kind beast, and is punished by awaking to 
find his prosperity a dream. Mr. Traill thinks the story is the 
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original thing, and the moral an afterthought. Who is to 
decide? It is odd, in any case, that when Cruikshank illustrated 
and re-wrote Puss in Boots for a moral purpose, he introduced 
the moral motive of gratitude in the Cat. Now he probably in- 
vented this, for he was no Folklorist, and his invention thus 
jumped with the tale as told by Avars and Swahilis. Human 
fancy has these narrow limits, which cause literary coincidences. 


A. LANG. 





The ‘Donna.’ 


THE EDITOR begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following sums. Con- 
tributions received after January 8 will be acknowledged in the March number. 

Colin Smith 10s. W.H.Newnhamll. A.S.Main1/. Mrs. Parr 21s. Rev. 
H. A. 5s. Mrs. H. A. 3s. R.C.L. 11, H. E. Bridges1Z. E.S. M. M. 16s, H. B.B. 
21s. ‘Weareseven’ 3s.6d. Anon. 2/7 2s, J. D. (Kensington) 2s. 6d. 8. F. 3s. 
Miss Hasker 2/7. Thomas Gripper 1/7. Lord Burton 207. John Corbridge 2s. 6d. 
J.J. Walton 17. Anon. (Bishopstoke) 27.2s. Anon. 25s. Dr. Andrew 31. E. P.N. 
1l. §. E.N. 10s. H. Dashwood 20s. H. and C. Edis 10s. Miss Ryan 10s. 
J.S.L. 5s. Paranaqua5ds. Miss Briggs1/. A Citizen, Norwich, 5s. Plum Pigeon 
5s. J.L.M.10s. Mrs. Smith Bridges 21s. Mrs. C. Langton 2/. 2s. Mr. Ryan 
7s. 6d. (Don). Miss Murray 5s. Mrs. Norton 10s. Mrs. Gibbons 5s. Violet 11. 
M.M.H. 5s. A. W., C—Gns.10s. H.andH.10s. W.H.H.12. Mrs. Martindale 
3s. V.M.1l. E.S.M.12. J.P. P. 12. E. 8. 0. 10s. Anon. 12, 1s. Bertha 
2s.6d. Anon. 1l. Heloise Chitty 5s. H. 8. Shaw 12. (Donna), 12. (Work- 
room). Hisj 2/7. J. B. (Workroom) 5s. Aspen 5s. Mrs. Roberts 20s. E. M.C. 10s. 
Mrs. Chalk 17. 1s. (Don), 12. 1s. (Donna). General H. Clerk 12. (Donna), 11. 
(Workroom). M. A.1s. Mrs. Egerton ll. J.C. A.G. 2s. 8. T. 4s. A. Fox 25s. 
Retlaw 2s.6d. F.G. Waugh 27. Mrs. Longman 2/7. Miss F. §. Harrison 10s. 
P.M. D.10s. E.B.1l. J.M.J. 5s. F.C. 10s. ‘Relief better than pity’ 51. 
J. E. Hodgkin 2/7. 2s. B.B. 1s. A. Tyke 12. Collection at Liff and Benvie 
Parish Church 12. 10s. E. B. 17. E. M., Teddington, 2s. 6d. C. L., Richmond, 2s. 6d. 
A. M. 2s.6d. Mrs. Henry Moore 12. Hon. Lady Elliott 17. (Donna), 17. (Work- 
room). Miss Elliott 10s. Mr.Courtney 17. L.C.10s. A box of old clothes from 
Miss Martyn. 

The Editor begs to inform A. Tyke, ‘ Relief better than pity, and H. O. that 
the cases in which it is desirable to give free dinners are so few that he cannot 
undertake to use their kind contributions in that way. They will therefore be 
added to the general Donna fund unless the donors should desire that they should 
be returned. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loneman’s Macaztne, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, £.C. 
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CARDINAL = HARFORD, 


The Oldest 
Established 


iors of QRIENTAL CARPETS. 


THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE EASTERN HAND-MADE FABRICS. 


PRICE 


LISTS ON 


APPLICATION. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the hichest medical 


rom a e TTT 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ouly ieai reiter’ 


he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 48. 3d. srom the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Depér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’ 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and, even when a cold has been neglected 
a: d become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. : 

To open the bottle, dip the stopper into very hot 
water, and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





J. J. BELL & SONS’ 


FOR THE HAIR. 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
im beauty of the hair, and, by exerting 
a vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels, prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 
Post free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward St., Newgate St., 
LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p, 1746, 


LONDON | 
E.c. 








JENNY LIND.—‘ I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as 
myexperience extends, 
the testimony already 
so general in favour of 
the Lozenges prepared 
by you.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s. ; or 
post free, 7d., 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., 5s. 4d., and 11s, 6d. 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 1746. 











33 PRIZE MEDALS 


-P ure: ‘awarded to the Firm 
‘Concentrated: 


COCO]: scx vuncas en 
ASK YOUR GROCER FORA SAMPLE&TESTIMONIALS 
J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


——————- © ©0004 oe 


INCOME, £246,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID FOR 118,000 ACCIDENTS, B2,350,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS. 
PROMPT & LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Chairman . - - _ HARVIE | M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
West End Office, 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 


Head Office, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Fry's Cocoa | 


























Fnedrichshall 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is avoided, 
FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of CONSIDERABLY 
GREATER STRENGTH aad EFFICACY “than heretofore. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 





SPQTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 











